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Peace drive bogs down... in- 
dustry’s spurt and its future.... 
outlook on neutrality. 








PROSPECT now is that Germany's “peace 
drive” probably will fail; that war will 
cather momentum in the West. 
~ Outcome will depend upon the eventual 
line-up of powers. Signs are that neither 
Russia nor Italy will be on Germany’s side; 
that Italy may end up as a British-French 
ly; that Germany is gambling on a quick 
nock-out through the air; that Germany's 
upply line from Russia is none too sure. 
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Further: 

British ana French will insist upon fight- 
ing a defensive war if war continues; will 
use methods of seige to hold down losses; 
will depend upon Germany to exhaust her- 


Not impossible, however, is a stalemate on 
land in the West, an air offensive against 
England and a period of continued German 
activity in southeastern Europe. Most sig- 
nificant in the eyes of American diplomatic 
officials and strategists was evidence that 
Hitler stands alone without military allies. 

* ” ~ 

Industry promises to forge steadily ahead 
through remaining 1939 months. 

Near capacity operations will be required 
to fill orders already on the books. But: Wave 
of buying now is over. Filling of orders 
will result in large accumulation of stocks, 
in textiles, in steel, in other products. 

If a severe reaction is to be avoided in 
early 1940 months, war orders will need to 
develop in volume. 

Prospect is, however, that war orders are 
some months away even with an increased 
war tempo. This fact leads the Government's 
analysts to conclude that a first quarter 1940 
setback is in sight to be followed by a further 
recovery if war continues. 

Existing recovery is heavily dependent 
upon war orders; would be only moderate on 
any domestic basis. FRB production index 
at 110 for September and an estimated 115 or 
above for October would not have reached 
above 105 by the year end with war influence 
out of the picture. 

* * * 

Neutrality fight in Congress is bogging 
down. 

Debate is failing to rouse enthusiasm or to 
change votes. 

Chances at this stage strongly favor repeal 
of the embargo on arms and enactment of a 
cash-and-carry provision that will limit 
American shipping with active belligerents 
and in war zones. A possibility exists that 
rigid requirements of the bill now before the 
Senate, particularly as they affect shipping 
in the Pacific, may be modified. 

The idea is widely held among high officials 
that Europe may be postponing war until 
Congress makes up its mind. 

Final action in Congress is expected early 
in November. Effort then will be made to 
get adjournment. 

~ * * 

Employers need to remember that on Oc- 
tober 24 the work week is reduced to a max- 
imum of 42 hours from 44 and that minimum 
wages rise from 25 to 30 cents an hour. 

Change in Wage-and-Hour Administration, 
due before long, will mean more vigorous en- 
forcement; will raise anew the question of 
whether wage and hour regulation can be 
made effective in lowest-standard industries. 

Attempt to use Government buying as a 
method of forcing uniform wage and hour 
Standards is badly upset by a Court decision 
requiring the Department of Labor to con- 
sider “local” conditions in fixing wages under 
the Walsh-Healey act. 

* * - 

Politics remains in a fairly stable condi- 
tion of “adjournment.” 

Neutrality debate in Congress and in the 
country cuts across party lines; will keep 
party divisions from emphasis so long as the 
debate goes on. 

Mr. Roosevelt is quietly letting it be known 
that he has, no intention to announce his 
third term intentions in the period immedi- 
ately ahead. New Deal view is that regardless 
the President's intentions he will be 


crafted if war continues. 
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One Way of Removing Profits of War: 
Congress Looks At Foreign Tax Levy 


yerrien taxpayers have unwittingly injected 

a radically new element into the American 
arms embargo fight—an element that concerns 
all American taxpayers. 

Steep new war-time income taxes just ac- 
cepted by the British people are showing Con- 
gress what can be done to take the profits out 
of war. 

A large bloc of American lawmakers, long 
since interested in taxing war profits, now look 
on the new British tax law as an example and 


a guide for a renewed campaign against war 


profits in this country. 

Senators and Representatives who favor lift- 
ing the arms embargo, but are chary about per- 
mitting munitions makers to reap large profits, 
now are studying the British effort to limit war 
profits and pay war expenses. 


HOW LEVIES WOULD AFFECT U. S. 

Comparing the new British income levies 
with typical American incomes, this is what 
legislators find: 

A married American taxpayer with no de- 
pendents and a net income of $1,000 would have 
to pay a tax of $28.76 under the present British 
law, at current rates of exchange. At present 
a married American with a net income of $1,000 
pays no personal income tax at all. 

British war-time taxes imposed on Ameri- 
cans would take 21.8 per cent away from a net 
income of $4,000. 

Rates climb steeply from there until the 
earner of a net income of $200,000, for instance, 
would pay a tax of $153,071.25—or 76.5 per 
cent of his income. 

How representative American incomes would 
be cut by the new taxes Britons are to pay 
starting next April is shown in the Pictogram 
at the top of this page. 

The Pictogram portrays graphically what 
share of personal income married, childless tax- 
payers could keep and what share would go to 
the Government if Congress passed a law iden- 
tical with the new British statute. 


EFFECTS ON BIG INCOMES 


Basic personal income tax would leap from 
its present 4 per cent to 37.5 per cent starting 
next April. Surtaxes on incomes over $8,000 
would rocket until a millionaire with an income 
of $600,000 would have to give $593,000 to the 
Government. 

What intrigues many Congressmen in this 
new British law is that a somewhat similar, but 
even more severe, American proposal has been 
waiting in the legislative wings for several 
years. 

Introduced with a fanfare of 50 Senatorial 
signatures last year, a war tax bill authored by 
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Senator Bone (Dem.), of Washington, is the 
closest parallel that Congress has to the British 
war tax schedule. 

The spectacle of a Conservative government 
in Great Britain selling a severe war tax law 
successfully to an acquiescent British public 
has started some American legislators thinking 
thata@ similar law might be passed in this coun- 
try, prior to the outbreak of war but for use in 
war time. 

Accordingly Senator Bone’s measure, and 
other laws aimed to take the profits out of war, 
are receiving new attention. 

Senator Bone and. 49 colleagues back a war- 
time tax bill that is more lenient on lower in- 
come groups than the British schedule, but 
much more severe on those in the highest in- 
come brackets. 

Under the Bone plan to take the profits out 
of war, there would be a normal personal in- 
come tax of 6 per cent, contrasting with the 
basic British war tax of 37.5 per cent. 
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i Steeply graduated surtaxes In the Bone bill 
would lag behind the British taxes until an in- 
come level of about $20,000 a year is reached. 
Senator Bone proposes to tax a net income of 
$20,000 a year 51 per cent, while Britons will 
pay only 41.1 per cent on an income of that 
size. 

From this point the proposed taxes in the 
Bone bill run far ahead of the English levies 
until, in the high bracket of $200,000 a year, 
| Senator Bone’s bill would take roughly $180,000 
of this sum for the Government, while the Brit- 
ish tax collector will take only about $153,000. 


RATES ON CORPORATIONS 

The corporation taxes proposed by Senator 
Bone and his followers would confiscate all 
profits above a six per cent return, while the 
new British law stops at a 60 per cent excess 
profits levy. 

Another feature of Britain’s financial pro- 
gram—the prospect of a capital levy when war 
is over—also has turned the spotlight again on 
a bill by Senator Lee (Dem.), of Oklahoma, to 
mobilize wealth in time of war. 

While the possibility in Britain is that a slice 
of capital would be confiscated by the Govern- 
ment when hostilities are over, Senator Lee has 
proposed a milder plan for America requiring 
citizens to make loans to the Government in 
exchange for 50-year bonds bearing 1 per cent 
interest. 

Forced loans would be exacted from Ameri- 
cans with wealth by the Lee bill, ranging from 
| a loan of 2.5 per cent from persons with $2,000 
net wealth to 43.31 per cent from persons with 
$10,000,000 net wealth. 


PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE 


These measures aimed at war profits have 
been pushed back into the limelight by the 
drastic British tax bill which, to many mem- 
bers of Congress, means that Britons have 
found the way to take the profits out of war and 
at the same time to pay much of the cost of 
| war. 
The President’s position on this is clear. He 
| told Congress at the start of the special ses- 
| sion: “If abnormal profits appear in our midst 
| even in time of peace... I feel certain that the 
subject will be adequately dealt with at the 
| coming regular session of Congress.” 
There need be no rush about legislation of 
this type, the President declared last week. A 
progressive bloc of six Representatives, how- 
ever, led by Rep. Jerry Voorhis (Dem.), of 
' California, is pressing for an excess profits tax 

on the arms industry at this session. 
Their efforts may bring to the surface the 

| whole subject of taxing war profits. 
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BRITISH TAXES IF APPLIED TO DOLLAR INCOMES 
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War thoughts, peace talk, neu- 
trality talk . . . tobacco crisis... 

U. S. factories hum... drive on 


Communists. 








7 thunder of guns was faint in the fifth 
week of war in Europe, but words thun- 
dered loudly as statesmen talked of peace but 
thought of war. 
Peace was the object, war the subject, of 
a week of debate in the United States Senate. 
Senators agreed that America should remain 
away from Europe's battlefields, but argued 


| violently over how to do it. 

| Senator Key Pittman spoke for the Admin- 
| istration where he urged repeal of the arms 
| embargo. To this suggestion Senator Wil- 
| liam E. Borah responded eloquently, claim- 
| ing repeal was a step toward war. There- 
after the neutrality bill was shifted from side 
to side through the week. 

At the week-end Administration leaders 
foresaw victory. New Hampshire’s Senator 
Tobey had suggested that repeal and cash- 
| and-carry be treated as separate issues. But 
cash-and-carry neutrality seemed assured in 
| any event. 

THE PRICE OF PEACE 
As Senators spoke of neutrality, Reichs- 
| fuehrer Adolf Hitler spoke threateningly of 
| peace. To the German Reichstag he out- 
lined a plan to end fighting by recognizing 
the Russo-German partition of Poland, by 
| suggesting a European conference to discuss 
remaining matters such as colonies, minori- 
| ties, raw materials and trade. 
| Rejection of peace-offers, Hitler warned, 
would mean such a war as Europe could 
| scarcely survive. This threat was taken 
| calmly in London and Paris, where leaders 
| showed no disposition to retreat from pre- 
| vious positions, 
| To keep war from American shores, 21 
| American Republics agreed to establish a 
| “safety zone” around the Western Hemis- 
phere, extending far out to sea. No sooner 
was this accepted than Americans began to 
| wonder whether the zone would not be easier 
| to proclaim than to establish. 
American eyes also turned to that spot of 
the Atlantic through which the liner “Iro- 
quois” was coursing. Attention to this ship, 
bringing 584 Americans home, was called by 
the German Admiralty which warned offi- 
cially that the “Iroquois” would sink under 
circumstances paralleling the “Athenia.” Be- 
hind the German warning was a hint that the 
sinking would be an Allied maneuver to stir 


| (Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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|S poriaarreat uniformed men held the 
attention of most Americans last 
week. Their weapons were wooden bats, 
their ammunition horsehide balls, their 
campaign objective capture of the world 
championship baseball crown. 

Some eight million uniformed men 
were still under arms in Europe, their 
weapons guns, their ammunition lead, 
their goal European hegemony. 

But America’s attention was turning 
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Price Policing . . . Neutrality Clue . . . Court and Cabinet .. . 
Belligerent Bases... A Representative War Board 


Senators are having difficulty 
keeping up steam on the neu- 
trality issue as & result of the 
strange course of this war. White 
House now is confident that it 
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present Solicitor General, step- 
ping up a notch to the Cabinet. 
Cabinet trouble continues to cen- 
ter in the War Department but 
talk of a change is discounted 


salt by most Government ex- 
perts. Against any new markets 
is the Jack of money of Latin 
American buyers. What Latin 
America wants most, moreover, 


——__________________¢ 


trance into coal, automobiles and 
steel, as the building of union 
properties which may _ be 
swapped off for the other nego- 
tiables. 
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fense. Most people believe this country 
needs stronger defense and that costs 
money. But few are agreed on just how 
much of an increase in the Army, Navy 
and Air Corps would be wise. 

We asked the views of leading Army 
and Navy authorities, defense experts 


in Congr vell-i iti : 5133 : re : anaes 
“ vo ge gy informed citizens and one was a tea party. Hitler. On Tuesday, William Green, president | Visits Estate, magnolia trees of the said he had forgotten there was a budget sum } 
private life. eir answers, based on The birthday celebration was pretty much of of the American Federation of Labor, read to hel Bie ; White House grounds mary due this Fall. a 1] 
“ANC istens Ben Cohen rarely calls now, as in the old days | 


expert knowledge, will be found on 
Page 4. 

“ETERNAL” PROBLEMS: No mat- 
ter what happens in Europe, millions of 
Americans still have to shut off the 
alarm clock every morning, get up and 
go to work to earn a living. 

The network of problems created by 
their efforts to earn a living goes on 
through repeated crises abroad. This 
week we had our specialists take stock 
of some of these problems that stil] con- 
front the Government. Analyzed on Page 
3 is the situation on farms, among the 


stair political conversations; in their place are 
trans-Atlantic telephone calls. 

Although the President's week did not have 
an emergency, a crisis, coloring, it did spin 
along at a dizzy rate, with very few pauses in, 
the day’s occupation. 


| 


Two of these pauses, as it happens, were | 


rather remarkable. One was a birthday party, 


a surprise to the guest, Secretary of State Hull. 
On Monday, when Mr. Hull slipped noiselessly 
from his State Department office to the Presi- 
dent’s oval room just across the street, the fact 
that he was celebrating his 68th birthday was 
the last thought in his mind, but such was not 
the case with President Roosevelt, who seldom 
forgets. When the Secretary entered the 
White House office, there, beside the luncheon 
tea-wagon, was the Chief Executive, lighting a 
single candle on a cake about the size of a pie. 

Later that day was the tea party, in honor of 
the Supreme Court. For the first time since 
1935—before the historic fight over Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Court reorganization plan—the Justices 





years has been due to absences of the Chief 
Executive from the Capital. 


But the week was not 
all play. Among the more 
serious items on the cal- 
endar was another peace 
plea, this time not to 


Peace Plea 
To Rival 


Labor Unions 


the delegates at the AFL convention in Cincin- 
nati a message from the President suggesting 
that Mr. Green’s unions resume negotiations to- 
ward peace with the CIO, because “discord in 
any group is so harmful to world peace.” Mr. 
Roosevelt said that he would send a similar 
letter to the CIO convention, later. 

Further, there were the White House callers, 
revolving through the President's office in per- 
petual motion. The entrance to the Executive 
Offices was a swinging door, letting in and out 
such public figures as Representative Leland M. 
Ford (Rep.), of California; Senator James E. 
Murray (Dem.), of Montana; Senator Henry 
Styles Bridges (Rep.), of New Hampshire; 


circumstances which marked the loss of the 
steamship Athenia.” 

President Roosevelt made no further com- 
ment, but immediately dispatched naval vessels 
to protect the steamship. 


Later that night, the 


gear ¢ a) i 
Country Squire Chief Executive left the 


for the Christmas trees 
of Hyde Park. The latter were on his mind. 

It seems that Mr. Roosevelt, in his role of 
country squire, last spring planted 30,000 
Christmas trees on his 1,200-acre estate. Four 
thousand are left. A drought which seared the 
Hudson Valley a few months ago killed 26,000 
of the saplings and 4,000 others which had been 
planted earlier. Over the week-end the Presi- 
den tried to do something about it. 

But the Chief Executive had another reason 
for leaving Washington. By so doing, he 
wished to emphasize his “hands-off” policy in 
regard to the neutrality debate in the Senate. 
The private telephone wires, recently installed 


Even budget talks have been relegated tem- 
porarily to the background. One year ago Budert 
Director Bell, Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, 
his aide, John Haines, were frequent callers a! 
the White House, armed with staggering budget 
figures, 

Recently, 
about this year’s preliminary budget figures. 


however, the President was askeG 


with new ideas for depression-beating laws an q 
lending programs. Labor leaders, who often 
stopped in to talk of labor peace plans, have no! 
been regularly received at the White House for 
some months. 

Nowadays the President's calling list is 
voted chiefly to pilots of his neutrality law, * 
Secretary of State Hull, who often makes severt2: 
calls a day unannounced, to War Secretar 
Woodring who brings news of army expansion 
to Chief of Staff Marshall with new defens: 
plans, to Assistant Navy Secretary Edison w° 
comes equipped to discuss details of neutral’! 
patrols and safeguarding of shipping, to Mar'- 
time Commission Chairman Land who asks thé 
President’s aid and approval in plans to adj 
shipping to war conditions, to leading business 


Ae. 


unemployed, among those on relief, in celebrated the opening of their fall term by | Clarence E. Groesbeck, of New York, chairman between Hyde Park and the White House, kept Oe Wane eve Preminent parts in guiding Am 
labor circles, on shipping lanes and in paying their traditional courtesy call on the | of the board of the Electric Bond and Share | the President within earshot of what was going i gin — rig —_ me first 
| P oday, war and Staying out of war come ilts 


trade markets. 





President, informing him that the Court was in 


Company; Rear Admiral Emory §S. Land, 


on, however. Mr. Roosevelt has no peace. 





on the President's calendar. 
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ip enmity toward the Reich. 
British officials decried such a 
suggestion, but American vessels, 
nevertheless, were dispatched to 
nvoy the Iroquois to New York. 
It is due Wednesday. 


A suggestion that the United 
States Government mediate 
Europe’s war came from the 
American Federation of Labor, 
whose convention refused to seat 
Typographical Union delegates 
yecause they refused to contrib- 
ite to the AFL “war chest” 
against the CIO. The conven- 
tion also heard speeches and re- 
criticizing the Labor 
Board, suggesting a change in 
the Wagner Act. 


rts 


War brought victory to the 


AAA in tobacco fields. A year 
ago tobacco growers turned 
down a production control 
scheme and grew the largest 


flue-cured crop on record. War, 
however, sent British buyers out 
of the market and prices plum- 
meted. Last week growers voted 
10 to 1 to restrict the 1940 crop. 


Security markets bobbed along 
at relatively steady levels, food 
prices declined, and industrial 
activity speeded up. The Federal 
Reserve Board index showed 
September production at 115, up 
from 102 in August and still 
tlimbing. 


If this activity means more 
\bs for the jobless, it should 
cheer the 13,000 New York WPA 
workers who took another wage 
cut during the week, ranging as 
high as $20 a month. As indus- 
try boomed in America and war 
continued in Europe, diplomacy 
triumphed for Soviet Russia. 
Quick to seize a new-found ad- 
vantage, Soviets established vir- 
tual suzerainty over Latvia and 
Estonia, talked terms to Lith- 
uania and Turkey and “eyed Fin- 
land sharply. 


Communists fared less well 
elsewhere. The French parlia- 
ment recessed and 43 Communist 
ieputies were immediately hailed 
before military tribunals. The 
French government officially dis- 
banded Communist organiza- 


tions, 


Chinese harassed invading 
Japanese near Hong Kong and 
‘rom Tokyo came an admission 
that Nippon’s forces were de- 
feated in August by Soviet troops 
n Mongolia. This testimonial to 
Soviet efficiency was balanced, 
1owever, by reports of an in- 
eficient Russian occupation of 
defenseless east Poland. 
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DOMESTIC ISSUES THAT CONFRONT OUR LEGISLATORS 


WICE bells rang through the long + 


halls of the Senate Office Build- 
long on the afternoon of Oct. 5. 
To United States 


Senators these 


bells carried a warning that the roll | 


was being called on the Senate floor, 
that they had better hustle over. 


To official Washington these bells 
carried a meaning: “Business going 
on as usual.” 

On that, the third day of historic 


debate on the role America is to 





Undertones in Capital. 
National issues pressing to 
the front. 





play in Europe’s war, America’s Sen- 
ators were for the most part back in 
their offices. Only the usual outposts 
were manned on the Senate floor to 
hear debate. 

On that day, ten years to the 
month since depression loosed its 
relentless attack on an unsuspecting 
stock exchange, no crowds clamored 
for admission to Senate galleries. 
Many gallery seats were unfilled 
where three days earlier spectators 
would have paid for them at world 
series prices. 

National Affairs 

Take the Lead 
that the “other 
longer was sub- 
merging domestic problems. It 
meant that mail pouches, which 
earlier had been crammed with em- 
bargo letters, now were bringing 
new-old letters asking questions that 
were being asked in this country 
when Hindenburg was ruler of 
Germany. 

These letters come from business- 
men and workers, from labor lead- 
ers and unemployed, from retailers 
and farmers, from bankers and 
trokers. They ask immediate at- 
tention of the Congress to America’s 
unsolved problems, to unemployment 
and taxation, to debts and relief, to 
railroads and price controls, to ag- 
riculture and wages. 

The country had been treated,’ for 
the first time in two years, to re- 
ports of mounting business activity, 
of six billion dollars added to stock 
market values, of the index of in- 
dustrial operations standing at 110, 
of increases in applications for 
small home mortgages, of increases 
in automobile sales, of steel mills 
pushed to near-capacity, of retool- 
ing activities. 

A boom which had modest begin- 
nings last June had been acceler- 
ated by prospects of war orders and 
war prices. But few persons know 
better than most Senators that war 
in Europe really solves none of 
America’s problems. Few know bet- 
ter that the embargo on munitions 
is not the only new problem for 
which war demands a solution. 

Senator O’Mahoney (Dem.), of 
Wyoming, Chairman of the Tempor- 
ary National Economic Committee, 
commented that Europe’s war only 
emphasizes the importance of the 
committee’s task of finding “ways 
to guarantee the free and full in- 
vestment of capital and the free and 
full employment of labor.” 

“The European war itself,” he con- 
tinued, “is one result of the failure 


All 
fellows’ 


this meant 
war” no 
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| about 300,000 persons who were not, 


to find economic security in the Old ¢ American 


World and it must be clear that the 
outbreak of the conflict there makes 
more necessary our Own determina- 
tion to learn the facts which lie at 
the root of the economic problem.” 

War has not solved the dangerous 
riddie posed by the inability of at 
least 9,000,000 persons to find em- 
ployment in industry. The first 
month of war, the Secretary of 
Labor reported, brought jobs to 
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—Harris & Ewing 


WAR TIME NO BOON 


Two Federal officials whose problems have not been lightened by 

the war in Europe are John M. Carmody (left), Administrator of 

the Federal Works Agency, and R. M. Evans, head of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. 


| 
| 





Federation of Labor in 
stéel, and by the Congress of indus- | be repeated. Demands for greater 
trial Organization in the construc- | Federal control of the carriers have 
tion industry tend to quiet this re- | been revived. 

quest. F Before war broke, the Government 

Before war broke, business had | had begun its extensive study of the 
asked for modifications in the ad- | price structures in industry. Recent 
ministration of the Public Contracts | price rises have confirmed some of- 
Act, the law which fixes minimum | ficials in their view that price con- 
wages which may be paid for goods | trols are needed. Legislation to re- 
manufactured under Government | strict war profits is now being 
contract. A court decision last week | drafted in Congress. 

Before war broke, the utilities and 
the Government were engaged in a 
struggle, one for limiting, the other 
for extending government - owned 
utilities. The utilities’ pledge of co- | 
operation in any emergency will not 
deter the drive of some Congressional 
leaders for a grid-system similar to 
that existing in Great Britain. 

Before war broke, the Government 
had embarked on the largest peace- 
time spending program in its his- 
tory—in anyone’s history. War does 
not pay for the billion dollars differ- 
ence between expenditures and in- 
come during the first three months 
of this program. 


% 


Problems Affecting | 
al ry 
Export Trade 
Revision of the country’s tax 
Structure is being considered. War 
has postponed momentarily but not | 
altered work on this revision. War 
will affect Government revenues, 
but just how not even Treasury Sec- 
retary Morganthau was willing to 


—Underwood & Underwood 





working in August. 

But the first month of war 
brought no decrease in the rolls of 
the .Works Progress Administration. 
Although it has separated some 750,- 
000 persons from its lists since the 
vacation-after-18-months provision 
went into effect on July 1, the WPA 
is still providing made work for 1,- 
800,000 persons. In addition some 
1.250,000 persons are on WPA’s wait- 
ing list. 

WPA officials believe that, at least 
in the first months of the war, un- 
employment from dislocations in 
some industries will approximate the 
reemployment at war-favored 
plants. WPA funds will permit the 
increasing of its rolls to a total of 
2.400.000 persons during the winter. 
Whether this expansion will be nec- 
essary or enough to care for indigent 
unemployed this winter, WPA offi- 
cials don’t know. The result is that 
WPA is continuing on a month-to- 
month basis, awaiting the effects of 
war. 


Demands Being Made 
For Wage Increases 

Whether the number of unem- 
ployed will be decreased or increased 
auring the coming weeks as a result 
of the higher standards required by 
the Wage and Hour Law has been 
long debated. On Oct. 24, the law re- 
quires business men who operate in 
interstate commerce to pay no less 
than 30 cents an hour, and in addi- 
tion to pay for time worked in ex- 
cess of 42 hours at the overtime rate 
of time and one-half. The higher 
minimum wage is expected to bring 
more cash to the pay envelopes of 
some 550,000 of the lowest paid work- 
ers. In addition the further restric- 
tion on the work-week is expected 
to create new jobs, it being cheaper 
to pay an extra workman for 10 
hours’ work than to work an old em- 
ploye for 52 hours. One Washing- 
ton view, not official, is that higher 
wages and shorter hours will force 
more industries to substitute ma- 
chines for men. 

Increases in the rate of mechan- 
ization will result in at least tem- 
porary additions to the unemployed 
rolls. 

Before war broke, business had 
asked modifications of the Wage and 
Hour Law. It had asked also for 
clarification of the extent to which 
this law applies to agricultural pro- 
cessing industries. 


Fresh Interest 
In Price Structure 

A recent development which may 
be expected to increase this demand 
for modification is a new policy an- 
nounced by the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers (CIO). That 
union is asking for general wage in- 
creases on the ground that the dif- 
ferential between highest and low- 
est paid workers existing before the 
law forced increases of minimum 
wages, now requires raising of high- 
er wage rates. Other unions may be 
expected to adopt similar policies. 

Before war broke, business had 
asked Congress not only to modify 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
but to provide more adequate ma- 
chinery for the peaceful adjustment 
of industrial disputes. 

This request will be reinforced 
with the pressure for uninterrupted 
production increased by war orders 
and the domestic demand for indus- 
try’s products. Nor will the cam- 
paign to extend unionization, and 


say last week. For the first quarter 
of the current fiscal year, including 
the first month of war, revenues are 


confirming the business view upset 
the administration of the law. 


Before war broke, the railroads 
; less than they were during the same 
and railroad unions had asked period last year. 
financial assistance from the Gov- Before war broke, America’s ex- 
ernment. Recent sudden increases port trade was seriously crippled by 


the inability of other nations to pay 
for what they wanted to buy from 


in freight loadings have given rise 
to fears that the breakdown in 


competition from other nations 
Number one competitor in South 
America has been Germany. But, 
while Germany can no longer com- 
pete, so South America now has even 
less wherewithall to pay for what 
she would buy. 

America has more than a healthy 
Share of the world’s gold, and war 
has brought more gold into the pro- 
tective custody of the Federal Re- 
serve vaults 

For many agricultural commodi- 
ties, war has brought a complete col- 
lapse of export markets because na- 
tions at war refuse to spend their 
American credits for such peacetime 
vecessities as tobacco and apples. 

War or no war, American farmers 
can produce more goods than can be 
bought in the cities at prices the 
farmers think fair. The country has 
more wheat, more cotton, more to- 
bacco and more livestock than it 
knows what to do with. 


New Planning 
For Farmers 


The result is that the Government 
is pushing ahead with its plans to 
protect farm income, plans which 
will require $500,000,000 more than 
it, is prepared to spend for soil con- 
servation. To raise this fund the 
Government will ask Congress for 
a new type of indirect tax. Under 
this tax, certificates would be dis- 
tributed to farmers. The processor 
would then be required to. purcinase 
a certain number of certificates, in 
addition to goods from the farmers 
with whom he does business. Thus 
the farmer collects his own subsidy 
cirect from the processor. 

Nor will war lighten the problems 
of the country’s senior citizens who 


+ freight movements during 1917 may + American producers as well as by ¢ are demanding increasing financial 


assistance. Last week, Dr. Francis 
Townsend, father of old-age pen- 
Sion plans, repeated his prediction 
that Congress would enact his pen- 
sion plan—at the next session. 

Before war broke, Government 
leaders were urging the necessity for 
an 800 million dollar program to 
speed the clearance of the country’s 
slum areas. War has not cleared 
the slums, nor has it settled the dis- 
pute as to whether the Government 
should bear close to 100 per cent of 
the cost of this project. Already ap- 
proved by the Senate, the Housing 
bill awaits only House approval to 
become law. 


Education and Health 


Programs Considered 


Other social services which the 
Government *hought essential before 
war broke and which will receive 
strong support in both House and 
Senate during the next few months 
include financial assistance to State 
education programs and promotion 
of rural health facilities. 

The former program, already rec- 
ommended for passage by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and 
Labor would approve expenditure of 
890 million dollars, over a period of 
years, to aid the development of 
state school systems. 

The health program, still in Sen- 
ate committee, is intended to ine 
crease hospital and hygiene facilities 
in rural areas and, also, to set up @ 
system of grants-in-aid to States 
which increase their public health 
programs. 

Before war broke, America faced 
imponderable problems. Senators 
know war has not made easier their 
solution, 
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A’ OVER THE COUNTRY there are people of 
modest means who are eager for the sense of 
security that life insurance can give them. 
Yet many of these people cannot afford to buy 
Ordinary life insurance in $1,000 units, with pre- 


miums payable annually, semi-annually, quar- 


stallments, tend to make 


terly, or even monthly. They have to buy life in- 
surance just as they buy almost everything else 
in small amounts—with premiums payable in small, 


frequent installments. 


That is why these people are grateful for the 
special method of furnishing protection known as 
weekly-premium “Industrial” life insurance —in- 
surance they can conveniently pay for because the 
premiums are due in modest weekly payments. In 
fact, it can truthfully be said that if weekly-pre- 
mium life insurance were not available, millions 


of people would have no life insurance at all. 


These people welcome, too, the added conven- holders to protect their health and lengthen their 
ience of having a company agent call re cularly at lives. 
their homes to collect their insurance premiums. Last year alone, Metropolitan paid or credited 
The relatively small amount of insurance per as dividends over $260,000,000 to its Industrial Leroy A. 
policy, the special services rendered, and the addi- policyholders and their families. Surely such wel- 
tional fact that premiums are payable in small in- —_ come funds, paid in time of need, bear testimony 


rivalry, now being launched by the ' 


trial life insurance somewhat more expensive for 
the company to handle, and therefore more expen- 
sive for the policyholder. The higher average death 
rate experienced among these people also contrib- 


utes to a somewhat highe 


ways of improving even further the efficiency with 
which this business is conducted. Throughout the 
years, consistent progress has been made in lib- 
eralizing the terms of Industrial insurance policies 


and providing more benefits for less cost. 


Moreover, Metropolitan engages in extensive 


health activities in an effort to help these policy- 


weekly-premium Indus- 








to the fact that millions of people have found a 
measure of security and peace of mind in Indus 


trial life insurance. 
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The Question of th 


. 


Senator Walsh 
Democrat, Massachusetts; 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 


answers: 


HAVE repeatedly urged, as Chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Com- 


+ 
| 
| 
| 


mittee of the United States Senate, 


two policies for the protection of our 
country against war: 

(1) A real, strict and genuine 
policy of neutrality, and 


(2) The building up of our Navy | 


and Army to such strength and effi- 
ciency that it would be a forbear- 
ance against any nations threaten- 
ing us. 

While considerable legislation has 
been enacted in 
viding for the expansion of our Navy 
and Army, yet there is, in my opin- 
ion, much more to be done. 

Indeed, our Navy, Army and Air 
forces are, at the present time, far 
inferior to what a great country like 
ours should possess even under nor- 
mal world conditions, and, in the 
light of present conditions we should 
prepare for any eventuality that 
may follow the war in Europe and 
have a Navy and Army secon” to 
none. 


Raymond J. Kelly 


Indianapolis, Ind.; National Com- 
mander, The American Legion, 


answers: 


OUR inquiry was answered by 

our national convention dele- 
gates as they were assembled in Chi- 
cago, September 25-28. Clearly and 
unmistakably these delegates gave to 
me as National Commander of The 
American Legion a program for na- 
tional defense that should leave no 
doubt in any one’s mind as to the 
position of our organization on this 
question. 

Keep in mind that World War Il 
wasn’t needed to convince The Amer- 
jean Legion of the need for an ade- 
quate national defence. Since 1920 
when our members, roused by their 
experience in war to the cost of un- 


preparedness, joined their efforts to | 


have passed the National Defense 
Act of 1920, there has never been a 
question of the Legion’s stand on na- 
tional defense. 

Our 1939 Chicago convention, in 
reaffirming its opinion on this prob- 
lem that now bulks so large in the 
national consciousness, asked for: 

A national defense system strong 
enough to meet any intended in- 
vasion before it arrives and to turn 
back the invader so that our homes 
would remain intact and our fam- 
ilies secure. 

It stated that we would prefer to 
fight outside the United States 
rather than see any part of the 
United States destroyed. 


A Powerful Navy 


A Navy second to none, so organ- 
ized that it can defend our interests 
in both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
against any possible grouping of ag- 
gressors. 


A sufficient supply of all raw and | 
fully | 


manufactured equipment to 
equip, supply, maintain, and subsist 
a military and naval force of not 
fewer than one million men, and for 
a period of not less than one year. 

A defense mechanism that will 
make the Panama Canal and its ap- 
proaches impregnable. 


recent years pro- | 


| be properly 
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SENATOR WALSH 


| 
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tion comes to the fore: 


the issue of October 16. 





While the Capitol resounds with arguments for and 
against arms embargo repeal, United States military and | 
naval strategists, in common with foreign generals and | 
admirals, are weighing America’s own arms outlook. 

In view of present world conditions, one important ques- 


“What do you think should be the size of the 
American Army, Navy and Air Force in the light 
of today’s world situation?” 

The United States News addressed this question to 
leaders in Congress, to leaders of groups interested in de- 
fense, to former ranking officers in this country’s defense 
agencies, and to others interested. 

Replies appear herewith. Others will be presented in 








unit than 50 who are not properly 
armed and supported 

Although the Army should in the 
near future be increased to approx- 
imately 350,000 men, or about dou- 
ble the present figure, it seems more 
important that the existing Regular 
Army, National Guard and Reserves 
equipped in order to 
function effectively in time of emer- 
gency. Our machine gun com- 
panies, and our anti-aircraft bat- 
teries and our tank corps should be 
fully equipped with the latest mate- 
rial and the men should be trained 
how to use this equipment. Since it 
seems probable that any war in 
which our country should engage in 
would be a defensive war it seems 


important to me that our anti-air- | 


craft defenses should be greatly en- 
larged. 


Larger Air Force 

firm conviction that 
our Air Force is not nearly large 
enough at the present time. Our 
American youth are anxious to be- 
come pilots and aviation mechanics. 
We have seen the part which avia- 
tion has played in the Spanish War, 
the Italian campaign in Ethiopia 
and the German invasion of Poland. 
The present situation in Europe is 
due in a large part to the superior 
aviation of the German side. That 
should not be allowed to happen in 
our country. Certainly, American 


I am of the 


| mechanical genius is equal to that 


of any other nation in the world. 
So far as our Navy is concerned, I 
believe it should be built up to the 
full strength as presently provided 
for by Congress. Our geographical 
position in the world with the ob- 
vious danger to the splitting of our 
Fleet in the event of a destruction 
of the Panama Canal makes it nec- 
essary that for our complete protec- 
tion we have a two-fleet Navy. To 
my mind this means a fleet in the 
Pacific the equal to that of any Asi- 





atic power, and a fleet in the At- | 


lantic sufficient to defend the coast 

line of North and South America. 
The welfare of the United States 

should not be dependent upon the 


| Army or Navy or Air Force of any 


other nation. The present world 
Situation is a much-needed object 


lesson to our country. 


Increase of the Regular Army to | 


280,000 and the National Guard to 
426,000, with provision to remove 
these restrictive figures in the Na- 
tional Defense Act to meet any situ- 
ation promptly. 

These demands of The American 
Legion which also include provision 
for strengthening military and na- 
val air forces and for establishment 
of additional naval bases are made 
in the full knowledge of the imme- 
Giate cost involved. 

As National Commander I should 
like to state as emphatically as I 
can that The American Legion be- 
lieves no expense incurred in the up- 
building of such a defense program 
will ever be criticized if, as we con- 
fidently anticipate, the United State: 
may thereby be kept from involve- 
ment in World War II. 


Senator Bridges 
Republican, New Hampshire: 
Member, Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs and Appropria- 


tions, 
answers: 
¥ my opinion, the size of the 
United States Army, Air Force 
and the Navy should be measured 


in terms of perfection of equipment 
rather than tl 
lic 

usted. One man properly equipped 
s tain}: “ 

is certainly a more effective fighting 


e number of men en- 





} us in 





Delegate A. J. 
Dimond 


Democrat, Alaska; 
Member, House Committees on 
Military Affairs and Naval Affairs, 


answers: 


N VIEW of present world condi- 
tions, the authorized size of the 
Army should be increased at least 
50 per cent, and then enlistments 
should be received to bring that en- 
larged Army to full strength. What 





is of greater importance, the Army | 


should be fully and completely 
armed and mechanized, with ample 
reserve stocks of arms, ammunition 
and mechanical and other equip- 
ment. The experience of the recent 
Plattsburg maneuvers, as announced 
by our military leaders and experts, 
has shown us grave deficiencies 
which ought to be remedied forth- 
with. 
Without 


attempting to state ex- 
act desirable size of our Navy, it 
Should be adequate to insure the 
Simultaneous defense of both the 


Atlantic and Pacific coasts, having 
in mind our obligations and require- 
ments under the Monroe Doctrine. 

Most vital of all, in view of what 
recently happened in Poland. and 
What is now happening day by day 
in Western Europe and over the high 


seas, our alr corps, both Army and 
Navy, should be at least doubled. 
with manufacturing capacity for 
producing if necessary 2.000 planes 
each month, and our air research 


and experimental facilities should be 


multiplied about four time; 
Adequate armed Strength wil 

measurably insure our peace: weak 

ness will almost inevitably involve 


war 


' 


A 


Senator Davis 


Republican, Pennsylvania; 
Member, Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

AM impressed with the necessity 

of a national conference which 
should be summoned in Washington 
on this question. 

The size of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force for our country is definitely 
linked with the problem of indus- 
trial mobilization. If industry can be 
mobilized efficiently on short notice 
to provide the materials of defense, 
there would be less need for a 
large Army, Navy and Air Force 
than would be the case if the indus- 
trial production was sluggish. 

In view of the fact that industry 
is so vitally concerned with this 
problem, I think that a conference 
Should be held to which industrial 
leaders, Army and Navy and Aviation 
experts and representatives of the 
people generally should be invited. 

At the present time our estimate 
of the needs of national defense are 
taken primarily from the reports of 
the Departments of the Army and 


Navy. This does not provide for an | 


objective, impartial consideration of 
the problem. 

In my judgment, it would be pos- 
sible for our country to get far more 
out of the national defense dollar 
than we are getting at the present | 
time. I do not know of any problem 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE STRENGTH 
OF OUR ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCES? 


+ European and Asiatic nations may 





which will confront the American | 


people for the next ten years which 
is aS important as a thorough-going 


| survey of our national defense needs 


and national defense expenditures. 


The time has passed when these , 


latters should be approached in a 
hop-skip-and-jump fashion. 


Maj. Gen. P. C. Harris 


U. S. Army, Retired; Former Ad- 
jutant General of the Army, 


answers: 
T IS the consensus of opinion in 
the Army and among civilians 
who have given the matter serious 
consideration, that the United 
States should at all times be pre- 
pared to place in the field an armed 


force of 1,000,000 men, fully | 
equipped, well trained, and ready to 
meet any possible enemy with at 


least an equal chance of success in 
battle. 

The Army of the United States, 
under the National Defense Act, ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, consists of the 
Regular Army, the National Guard, 
and the Organized Reserves. To 
these have been added in recent 
years a special Regular Army en- 
listed reserve, which it is hoped will 
ultimately reach a strength of 75,000 
men. 

The maximum active enlisted 
strength of the Regular Army in time 
of peace is fixed by the National 
Defense Act at 280,000 men, To pro- 
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REPRESENTATIVE VAN ZANDT 





vide for increases in our Air Corps 
and Panama Canal defenses that 
could not have been anticipated 
when the National Defense Act was 
passed, I feel that 20,000 enlisted 


men should be added to the 280,000 | 


peace-time maximum, making it 
300,000 men with the colors, I would 
also increase the special Regular 
Army reserve to a minimum of 100,- 
600. These additions would give us 
a Regular Army of 400,000, active 
and reserve. 

The enlisted strength of the Na- 
tional Guard should now, under the 
provisions of the National Defense 
Act, be not less than eight hundred 
for each Senator and Representa- 
tive in Congress. With the present 
representation in Congress the min- 
imum authorized strength of the 
National Guard is 424,800 enlisted 
men. 


More Army Reserves 

To bring the peace strength of the 
Army of the United States up \to 1,- 
000,000 will necessitate the raising of 
the enlisted component of the Or- 
ganized Reserves to approximately 
175,000 men. 

I have been too long on the re- 
tired list to form a definite opinion 
as to the relative strength of the 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery. For 
the Air Corps, I am sure I express 
the sentiments of the mass of think- 
ing people of the United States when 
I assert that our combined Army and 
Navy air force should be second to 
none in number and fighting quali- 


ties of ships and in training and ef- | of defense could and 
| kept as far superior to any weapons, 


ficiency of personnel. 





z] Rep. J. E. Van Zandt 


Republican, of Pennsyivania; 
Member, House Committee on 


World War Veterans’ Legislation; 


Former Commander, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, 


answers: 
* response to your question— 
“What do you think should be 


| the size of the American Army, Navy 
and Air Force in the light of today’s 
world situation?”’—let me express 
the opinion of a World War “gob,” 
who is an ardent advocate of an 
adequate national defense but still 
is content to leave the question of 
adequacy to military authorities. 


In view of our determination to 


the Panama Declaration proposes to 
extend and expand, it would be pru- 
dent to provide the Navy with a full 
complement of personnel, even if 
military authorities do not deem it 
necessary to recruit all the armed 
forces to the maximum authorized 
by law. 

Numerical strength is essential 
but mere “size” does not determine 
| the adequacy of our national de- 
| fense. Essential as trained men may 


chanical branches of the service, 
modern weapons are more vital. 
Only by research and experiment 
can we develop present weapons and 
discover new and more effective 
weapons. The Government should 
assist private industry in this all- 
important work. 


Industrial Stimulation 

“Educational orders” for existing 
weapons placed with private con- 
cerns would enable industry to be 
stepped up quickly to quantity pro- 
duction in the event of emergency. 
That progressive step, taken by Con- 
gress at the last session, points the 
Way to an even greater advance in 
our national defense program. 


Liquid funds of adequate amount, | 


which need not be large, should ~be 
placed in the hands of the War and 
Navy Departments for research, ex- 
perimentation, development and a 
limited production of all types of 
mechanical defense. In that way, 
American inventive, mechanical and 
industrial genius could and should 
keep this nation’s defenses a gen- 
eration ahead of the world. 

In that way, America’s weapons 
should be 


enforce the Monroe Doctrine, which | 
| situation?” I would say that I don’t 


be, especially in technical and me- | 
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have American automobiles are 
superior to foreign products. In 
that way we would conform to the 
overwhelming sentiment of the 
American people, fully prepared to 
preserve peace in the Western 
World—not for war in the Old 
World. 


as 


Republican, of Pennsylvania: 
Member, House Military 
Affairs Committee, 


answers: 

- answer to your question “Wha’ 
do you think should be the size 

of the American Army, Navy and Air 

Force in the light of today’s world 


believe that any layman is qualified 
to answer that question. That is a 
matter for our Army and Navy ex- 
perts to decide. 

However, my best judgment is that 
the present peace-time strength of 
the Regular Army, supplemented by 
the Reserve Corps and the National 
Guard of the various States, provide 
a sufficient land force for the de- 
fense of our country. 

If there should be a radical change 
in world conditions, I am of the 
opinion that the plan of operations 
now worked out by the War Depart- 
ment will meet any such emergency. 
Our Air Forces are being built up 
and within the next two years we 
will have ac least 5,500 planes. Our 
Navy is to be expanded considerably 
within the next year, which will give 
it increased strength. 

It seems to me that.when the au- 
thorized increases in the Army, Navy 
and Air Corps are completed that 
we will be in a position to take care 
of any contingency that may arise. 


Rep. Leonard W. 
Schuetz 


Democrat, Illinois; Member, 
House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 


answers: 


JE should have a Navy and one 
on each coast bigger than anv 
other one nation. 
Same applies to the Air Force. 
A regular army of three hundred 
and fifty thousand men. 
Then Democracy will be safe. 
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to Make You Proud and Give You Great Performance 


‘THEY'RE HERE, AMERICA—the biggest, most 
beautiful, most luxurious Pontiacs ever built! 


SEE THEM—and you'll see added length, added 
room, added richness . . . new smartness in the 
lavish use of chromium .. . new distinction in 
completely re-styled interiors! INSPECT THEM 
—and you'll find over 60 advancements, includ- 
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ing marvelous new Sealed-Beam headlamps and 
super-clear, super-safe Hi-Test Safety Glass! 
DRIVE THEM—and you'll discover performance 
that simply can’t be matched for smoothness, 
snap, economy and effortless going mile after 
mile! PRICE THEM—and you'll be amazed— 
because Pontiac prices begin right next door 
to the lowest! 
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FFICIAL Washington again has 
(0) received one of its periodic jolts, 
- time when it opened the semi- 
1a] personnel statistical report 
‘ the Civil Service Commission. In 
t report it was revealed that, in 
executive branch of the Gov- | 
-nment alone, the United States is | 
nol ying nearly one million people. 
On ‘June 30 of this year, there 


on 


o> 7 + 





| 

A new high in Govern- | 
ment employment. Why | 
the trend is upward. | 





920,310 civil employes on exec- 
tive department pay rolls, the 
st number in the country’s his- 
This figure tops by 2,550 the pre- | 
vious high-water mark of 917,760, 
which was the total on Nov. 11, 1918, | 
the day on which the signing of the 
stice ended the World War. | 
Since the high total reached in 1918 
was almost double the total of 1916, 
before the United States entered the 
war, the question is now raised: will | 
his year’s trend be even further 
stimulated by the events in Europe; | 
is it possible that the present total, 
which already is double the 1916 to- 
tal, might be doubled again? 











Total Continues 
To Move Upward 


Although a two-million figure is 
clearly out of the question for the 
moment, still later statistics issued 
by the Civil Service Commission in- 
dicate that the tendency is ever up- 
ward, with the passing of the mil- | 
lion mark by the end of the year | 
very probable. 

An analysis of yearly pay-roll fig- 
ures shows the relentless, mushroom 
growth of Government functions 
since World War days. After the 
rapid increase from 480,327 in 1916 
to 917,760 in 1918, there was a gen- 
eral exodus of Government employes 
when the war-time need for their 
services disappeared. By 1923 the 
total number of civil employes in 
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E FIGURES 


the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment had been brought almost 
back to the pre-war level. 

During the economy years of the 
Harding and Coolidge administra- 
tions, the general trend was down- 
ward, the low point being reached 


| on Dec. 31, 1926, when 514,610 were 


on the rolls. Then, year by year, the 
number rose steadily again until 
1931, after which, for two years, 
there was a slight reduction as a 
result of economy policies. 

There was a sudden climb between 
1933 and 1934, another between 1935 





and 1936, and still another between | 


1938 and 1939, until now the Armi- | 


Stice Day peak is exceeded. At no 
time since the beginning of the 
World War has the total dropped 
; 3 
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A LARGE CLIENTELE 


The Civil Service Commission, 

headed by Harry B. Mitchell, has 

announced that at present the Fed- 

eral Government has almost one 

million employees on its executive 
pay rolls. 





below the half-million mark, and at 


no time after the end of the war did | 


the total approach the 1918 peak 
until the Roosevelt Administration. 

The figures for 1939, based on the 
June 30 pay roll, do not cover the 
judicial or legislative branches of 
the Government, nor do they include 
the military or naval forces under 








the executive branch. This pay roll, | 


likewise, does not include people on’ 


} 





_ THE FEDERAL PAY ROLL: , Ltr towia Out 










—Harris & Ewing , 
A national symbol: A statue of Jus- 
tice looks out at the Capitol where 
legislators argue the neutrality 
program, Behind the statue, Supreme 
Court Justices will soon be handing 
down decisions of far-reaching im- 
portance to citizens. 





relief, farmers or private contrac- | ; 
| day Justices found an entirely dif- 


tors, all of whom receive payments 
from the Federal Government. 


The Post Office Department is the | 


executive agency having the largest 
total of employes. Almost one-third 


| of all those working for Uncle Sam— 


288,979, to be exact—are employed 
in handling the mails. The War 


, THE SUPREME COURT: , 
450 CASES TO PONDER ~ 


Kewwsairatea + 


THEN the Supreme Court of the | 


United States held its 


first | ; . “ 
| fixing, franchise taxes, railroad and 


meeting, in February, 1790, in the | 


Royal Exchange Building in New 
York, the three Justices present de- 
cided, after 10 days, that they would 


have to adjourn, because no cases | 


were before them. 
Last week, upon convening for the 


1939-1940 term, a term which marks | 
| Hour Act, which the Court may con- 


the 150th anniversary of the Su- 
preme Court’s establishment by the 





Tasks for Supreme Court 
in its 150th year. The cases 
pending. 











Judiciary Act of 1789, the present- 


ferent situation. They were con- 
fronted with about 450 cases, many 
of which are of special significance 
and may result in far-reaching deci- 


| sions on outstanding legal problems. 


Department ranks next with 109,886, | 


and the Department of Agriculture 
is third with 107,712. At the bottom 


.of the list is the State Department, 


which has only 5,759 on its pay roll. 

Almost 100,000 persons are now 
employed by Government agencies 
which were non-existent before the 
New Deal. For example, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority has 12,149 em- 
ployes; the Social Security Board 
has 9,661; the WPA has 33,972; the 
PWA has 10,305. 

The expansion of Government ac- 
tivities to new fields has not been 
the only reason for the increase in 
the army of employes. In recent 
years, many of the regular depart- 
ments have added substantial num- 
bers to their pay rolls. At present, 
for example, American naval yards 
are more active than they were dur- 
ing the World War, and Army arse- 
nals are using an increasing num- 
ber of men. 





While the number of controversial 
appeals of public interest listed on 
the docket since the adjournment of 
the tribunal last June is smaller 
than usual, several of the cases 
pending may prove to be historic. It 
is anticipated that during its term 
the Court will pass upon such New 
Deal laws as the Bityminous Coal 
Act of 1937 and the Robinson-Pat- 
man Fair Trade Practices Act, and, 
possibly, the Wage-and-Hour Act. 

The Court’s initial meeting of the 
term last week was a formality, last- 


ing only a few minutes. Some attor- | 


neys were admitted to practice, a 


few motions received, and a recess | 
for the remainder of the week de- | 


clared. 

Beginning this week, at its second 
sitting, the Court will announce 
which of the 450 cases already pre- 
sented will be reviewed., Usually, at 
this time, a hundred or so petitions 
for certiorari 
from Oct. 9 to Oct. 23 the session 
will be devoted to the hearing of ar- 
guments of cases on its call. The 


are denied. Then, | 


| 


Court will then take a recess until 
Nov. 6, when the first opinions of 
the term are expected. 

To date, cases scheduled for hear- 
ing relate to labor relations, price- 


motor carrier regula‘ion, Federal in- 
come and gift taxes and many other 
subjects. 

Aside from litigation involving the 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 (suc- 
cessor to the invalidated Guffey Coal 
Act) and the Robinson-Patman Fair 
Trade Praccices Act, and a possible 
test case involving the Wage-and- 


sider, cases pending include anti- 
trust actions brought by the Gov- 
ernment against the American Med- 
ical Association, 12 midwest oil com- 
panies and a group of milk dealers 
in the Chicago area. 

Among the proceedings involving 
the National Labor Relations Act is 
an appeal by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor from a decision by the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia in favor of 
the CIO. The court in question held 
it did not have authority to pass on 
the Labor Board’s certification of a 
CIO union as the exclusive bargain- 
ing agency for Pacific Coast long- 
shoremen. 


Bill of Rights: 


Focus of Interest 


Also awaiting action by the Su- 
preme Court is the appointment of 
an administrator and assistant ad- 
ministrator of Federal Circuit and 
District Courts. 

With the possibility that the Euro- 
pean war may place unusual strains 
upon the American political system, 
especially in regard to civil rights, 
the Supreme Court during the com- 
ing term may be called upon to up- 
hold more firmly than ever the Bill 
of Rights. 

Last week, when the Justices 
marched solemnly into the court- 
room, to the chant of the traditional 
“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!” one of their 
number was missing. Seventy-three 
year-old Justice Pierce Butler was in 
a hospital. Of the eight members 
present, four were relatively recent 
Roosevelt appointees: Justices Hugo 
L. Black, Stanley Reed, Felix Frank- 
furter and William O. Douglas. 
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ATTRACTIVE GADGET 


just introduced in the line of watch chain jewelry is a 
miniature reproduction of one’s own auto license plate, 


in natural colors. 


Which will doubtless prove a boon 


to those of us who never can remember our numbers. 








FULL-COLOR LIKENESS 


of a_ traffic policeman, 


arm raised, 


was recently 


painted on the back of the car belonging to a motorist 


who had replaced too many rear bumpers. 


Another 


idea would be to hoist astern that famous banner of the 
American colonists, showing the coiled serpent and 


the legend “Don’t Tread On Me.” 


+++ FOOTBALL IS SAFER THAN AUTOMOBILING, 


according to no less an authority than a big-time col- 
lege football coach. One reason may be that when a 
gridiron warrior sweeps down the field, the coach is 
over on the bench, instead of in the back seat. 


+++ ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR IS NO MYTH down in 


Blacksburg, Va., where one drove his automobile to a nearby 
town, forgot he had it and came home on the train. Real- 
izing his mistake, he returned to the railroad station and 
bought a ticket for the town where he'd left the car... 


a round trip ticket! 


+++ QUICK THINKING WON for two Philadelphia policemen in a 


patrol car who saw a man fleeing from the scene of a crime. 
They didn’t even bother to turn the car around, but chased the 


that taxes are paid in cattle and wives. 


culprit three blocks by driving backwards! 


+++ AFRICAN EXPLORER just returned from the interior reporta 


Maybe if that system 


prevailed here gasoline taxes wouldn't rocket to new high levels 


every year. 


+++DAFFY SAFETY SLOGANS might do the trick, thinks a 


Deputy Commissioner for Cleveland’s Police Department. 


So he leads off with a nifty: 
peepers!” 
tention when a little umph 


“Jeepers Creepers! 
He thinks the driving public will pay more at- 
is added to safety education. 


Use your 


Speaking of umph, maybe if fewer young ladies possessing 
it paraded at intersections, that would help, too. 


to the unknown motorist who, 


+++ THE GRAND PRIX FOR OVERTIME PARKING certainly goes 
after the Army-Navy game 


last November, left his limousine in a nearby parking lot and 


$200. Blondes always were expensive. 


went into a taproom with two ladies thought to be blondes. He 
hasn’t been seen since and the parking bill has mounted almost 


. ++ SILENCE IS GOLDEN and nobody knows that better now 


than a Minneapolis citizen who went to the City Attorney’s 
office to file a complaint against a traffic offender, .His 
name touched a familiar chord in the minds of the author- 
ities, who brought to light five warrants for traffic of- 


fenses, all naming this very complainant! 


Which doubtless 


served to make him painfully aware of that other proverb 


about glass houses and stones. 








CIRCUS FAT LADY, 


stranded penniless in a small town, vainly attempted to 


thumb a ride to a distant city, thus setting a record for the 
biggest hitchhiking job. And now we hear of what is prob- 


ably the smallest. 


A canary was placed in a tiny stream- 


line cockpit on the back of a homing pigeon to fly from 


to a child patient in a hospital. 


Jersey City, N. J., to New York City where it was presented 
We trust he obliged the 


weary pigeon with a bit of warbled swing enroute. 


+++ PAYDAY SEES 200 MILLION DOLLARS GO OUT in wages and 


salaries to employees of Standard Oil Company (N.J.) all 
over the world, from the executives down to the lowliest coolie 
water boy. For each man on this giant payroll there is an av- 
erage investment of $15,269 before he even reports for his first 


day’s work. 


logical work preceded his arrival there . . 


If he is a roughneck in the fields, long days of geo- 
. heavy investments in 


derrick, pipe and drilling machinery were required in order to give 
him a job. A stillman going to work in a refinery for the first 
time finds a plant worth millions of dollars waiting for him. It is 
only common sense to provide workers with the best tools and the 
finest material with which to work. For this results in satisfied 


employees, as well as better products. 


+++ MOTORIST WON AN AMAZING BET this past summer by 


driving clear across the continent from California to New 
York with no license plates showing on his car! No sooner did 
he cross the New York state line, his wager won, than 
a rural constable in a small village noticed the omission 
and waved him to the side of the road. There the motorist 
produced front and back plates from the door pocket. We 
hope he produced a plausible story, too, 


+++TO SERVICE STATION owners and attendants, your 


good will as a motorist is their number one asset. If 
you have any ideas that will enable them to serve you 
even better, they'll be delighted to hear about them. 


We offer ourselves as the go-between. 
no matter how small they may seem... 


ideas ... 


Send in those 


to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


—~ 
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tte Nags 
7s struggle over 90-day credits to belliger- 
ent buyers in American markets discloses 
62 per cent of the commenting press standing in 
opposition to the policy, and 38 per cent accept- 

LS ing the proposal as equivalent to cash. 

An ma Advocates of credit deny that it violates the 
Johnson Law prohibition of loans to foreign 
countries which owe money to the United States, 
while critics of the measure hold that short 
credit is equivalent to a loan and may be just 
as hard to collect. 

It is also argued that such obligations increase 
the probability that the United States will be 
drawn into the European hostilities. 

“Giving full force to the terms and the intent 
of the Johnson Act,” contends the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.), “it cannot seriously be held 
that the Pittman proposals for 90-day credits 
violate either.” 
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FIGHTING FOR | - 
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. ‘ “The Administration’s 
Credit Viewed proposal,” charges the 
As Wedge to Boston Transcript(Rep.), 


Intervention “not only jeopardizes the 
Johnson Law but threat- 


ens to deprive this nation of the protection that 
lies in a policy of avoiding credit links with the 
belligerents. 

“Once the precept of credit is admitted, it 
may, as in the last war, be extended. It is an 
opening wedge and discloses the determination : . 

= 5 = ee of the Administration to mobilize the resources ye, a = i om \\ v4 Piso es A See : v 
E BOYS AT RINGSIDE TO REMEMBER of this nation behind intervention.” THIS IS DEMOCRACY 

“There is nothing in the Johnson Act,” ac- cartoonist Berdanier for United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 
oan = eee cording to the Washington (D. C.) Star (Ind.), 
Hemet semen s ee Se ; “which, if reasonably construed, can be held to 
; is Sea interfere with the customary manner of con- 
ducting international business transactions, 
That statute was aimed at the foreign nations 
which had defaulted on their wartime debts to 
this Government, and was designed to prevent 
them, while in default, from floating any new 
loans in this country.” 

“We would become,” comments the Tampa 
(Fla.) Times (Ind.), “a heavily involved cred- 
itor of Britain and France with a tremendous 
monetary stake in their winning of the war. 
Until such credits were paid off, we would have 
a creditor’s continuing interest in the goods 
furnished. It would be comparatively easy to 
translate this interest into a war partnership, 
once this country were securely snared into the 
trap.” 
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Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard NeWspapers 
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, “The net result,” as 

Long Session seen by the Macon (Ga.) 

Seen As Result Telegraph (Dem.), “is to 

Of the Issue show that the framing 

of a neutrality act is not 

as simple as it seems, and that Congress may be 

in session for many a week to come, while events 

in Europe are moving with breath-taking 
speed,” 

“It is fair to assume,” thinks the Hartford 
Times (Dem.), “that the credit plan was evolved 
to meet the difficulty of putting international 
trade on a cash basis and not merely to make ac- 
cess to our markets easier for belligerents. 

“Nevertheless, the plan will have to be de- 
fended satisfactorily. The people will not be 
content with the abandonment of the cash idea 
until they are satisfied with the credit plan and 
fully convinced of the necessity for it. That is 
: ie © 2.) iti. true even though they may have had a mistaken Ses S 
WE TRUST IN GOD, AND THESE notion as to the possibilities of carrying on a WHERE ALL AGREE 


Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News cash business.” Cartoonist Messner in the Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News 
WE 9: “R- 
ee. 
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OAR + New World “Peace Zone’ + 


ASS N 2B St (pPsEctiIONs to the security+out by the Danville (Ill.) Com- 


British fleet was only a collection 
ee _ af “ ’ 
sagt Sy belt around the western con- | mercial-News (Ind.), “is an €xX- 


fare have convinced most of | of old hulks. That does not 
the commenting press that Ger- | change the fact that because of 
man use of this method has not | the British fleet sea-borne goods 
contributed to Nazi gains in the | are no more apt to get into Hit- 
war. lerite Germany today than they 
“The record does not show,” | were into Imperial Germany dur- 
according to the Rock Island | ing the Great War or into an 
Argus (Ind.) “that Germany has | effectively blockaded country a 

been able to push this phase of | century ago.” 
the war on a par with the manner | “If the war is to be a long 
in which it overran Poland or the | struggle,” declares the Hartford 
large scale of destruction neces- | Times (Dem.), “Germany's lack 
sary if Britain’s sea supremacy is | of adequate oil reserves is ex- 
to be challenged... .” pected to be the Achilles heel 
“A hopeful fact,” says the Cin- | of her mechanized organization. 
cinnati Times-Star (Rep.), “is | Tremendous quantities of gaso- 
British and French control of the | line are needed, and all that the 
sea... . It is true that sub- | Reich can get from Russia and 
marines and airplanes may inter- { Rumania will not be enough to 
tarry her through a protracted 


TUDIES of submarine war- 


————+ 


| tinent, voted by the Pan American | tension of the Monroe Dipetrine 
| in two particulars. It involves 


conference at Panama, are raised | “" : at 
by 69 per cent of commenting edi- | port acta by the several — 
tors. The plan is accepted as tries of this hemisphere, gg 
feasible by 31 per cent. than simply a defense policy 0 

the United States, and it advances 
the frontiers of the New World 
to a point offshore.” 

“Suppose,” asks the Man- v. 
chester (N.H.) Union (Rep.)s 1 
“the belligerents refuse to recog- 
nize this zone? 


: . or “What are we going to do about 
With an attitude of skepticism | i> What is to be done if the 


toward the project, the New York United States navy in the course 
Times (Dem.) comments: | of patrolling this zone, comes 
upon a belligerent warship v!0- 
lating the zone regulation? Shall 
the navy use force and seize the 
warship as a prisoner? If so 
would we not be taking a chance 


“The American republics,” in 
the judgment of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle (Ind.), “can de- 
clare a peace zone and maintain it 
by united action, and there is 
every indication that they are in 
the mood to do it.” 





“Can the American republics 
effectively police an area of some 
5,000,000 square miles of open 
water, in order to make their 
policy more than a mere unilateral 


fere considerably nowadays with 
the operations of those who con- | war. Hence the ‘blitzkrieg’ or 
trol the surface of the ocean. | ‘lightning war’ is being gambled 














H i ; : a é.° neo ~) . , . . . > 
a they still control it. | on by the Reich as so terrifying as ee 4 4 oa pee . “a eb, declaration without force in in- | of becoming involved in wat 
ome er - ; " s = : " a Ve, a eel Sate - : * 2 
Pe gpenglhecead ge pa, : gt se, gaa WONDER WHICH WILL LAST THE LONGER? ternational law? These questions cannot be ig- 
1 starte at - : orn: ora . ” 
the | willing to make peace soon. Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post This proposal,” it is pointed | nored. 
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he World Weak :21 “PEACE” DOCTORS—THEIR “CURE” FOR PAN AMERICA 


TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 

















rpWENTY-ONE skilled “doctors” of + + and raw materials from Latin Amer- , tors” have written a complete pre-, band that the twenty-one nation’ , tic may use the safety belt as a sub- 
| international politics have just ica to Europe subject to the sub- | scription for a new way of life in | have drawn around this hemis- marine “garage,” leaving it to attack 
° 

! ma City to quarantine A > S ) B l nari . Normal merchant an J rica, a road out of war dis- ner British mer t ships - 

in Pana Mn qui American a etn e t marine menace 1 mercha r n America, a road out of war d phere British merchant ships and return 

yatient against a virulent disease. - marine facilities serving the south- | locations. Shown in the accompanying map, | ing to it for safety from British ware 
The patient: the Western Hemi- ern continent are disrupted by war But there are obstacles here, too. | this so-called band is in reality a Ship reprisals. 

re, its twenty-one republics and dangers, war demands. If money in this part of the world | quarantine line against war inside . — 





To meet these conditions, the | i; to become more reliable, if capi- | Which hostilities by European bel- 


eir 248 millions of white-, red-, 
and olive-skinned popula- 


ick- 
The disease: war which began in 
rope but has already spread to 


Twenty-one _ silk-hatted | 
“doctors” at Panama. 
Quarantining 
nents against war. 


two conti- 


hemisphere, notably with the 

t operations of a German raider 

1 British cruisers off the coast of 

South America. 

> medicine: a joint declaration 
eutrality by the 21 countries; an 
ean safety-band to keep hostilities 
from American shores and 

istal waters; economic shots in 
arm to help Latin America shift 


trade from trans-oceanic chan- | 


s to inter-American routes 

Will the quarantine work? Can 
u entire hemisphere, normally sup- 
plier of food, raw materials and 
nanufactured goods to nations now 

war, keep European hostilities out 
f this part of the world? 

This is what the 21 diplomats who 
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twenty-one nations at Panama voted 
a broad economic program. They 
agreed to maintain adequate ship- 
ping facilities, a task which falls 
mainly to the United States: they 
agreed to cooperate to protect cur- 
rencies, expand trade, develop in- 
dustries and intensify agriculture; 
finally they set up a 21-man Finan- 
cial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, to recommend practical steps 
to carry out these objectives 


Realistic Cooperation 
As The Keynote 


Steps that this committee may 
consider and that may eventually 
come into use include: cooperation 
among central banks of American 
republics, a tariff truce, financing 
of new industries, development of 
natural resources, negotiation of new 
commercial treaties. In addition, 
the 21 nations agreed to study con- 
trol of shipping and maritime insur- 
ance rates, lowered consular fees, 
simpler port procedure, freer capital 
movements, expanded credit facili- 
ties for inter-American trade, con- 
trol of prices by the most industrial- 
ized countries of the hemisphere 


tal is to move more freely, if there 
are to be loans to develop industry 
and agriculture, if there are to be 
customs truces and other helps to 
freer trade in Pan America, just one 
country is in a position to make or 
break this venture—the United 
States 

A hint of the part the United 
States will play in making this pro- 
gram a reality is contained in a re- 
cent White House announcement 
The President said last week that he 
will request Congress to grant an ad- 
ditional lending authority of $100, 
000,000 to the Export-Import Bank 


Loans from Washington would not 
be sufficient, however, to fill up the 
holes left in Latin American pockets 
by loss of European markets. 

Also needed is a bigger market in 
the United States for the food and 
raw materials produced below the 
Rio Grande. 

Secretary of State Hull’s method 


ligerents are forbidden, except in 
their own Western Hemisphere pos- 
sessions. 
Difficulties Facing 
Safety-Band Patrol 

Will this quarantine work? 

Nothing specific has been, dis- 
closed on how it will be enforced 
President Roosevelt has said that 
violations of the safety belt zone 
by belligerents need not get the 
United States into war. As far as the 
Gelegaies at Panama are concerned 
they provided only that all belliger 
ents should be notified of the safe 
ty zone, that American republic 
should patrol the area and that the 
21 Governments may “consult to- 
gether to secure observance” of their 
rules for seas around this part of the 
globe. 

Already Great Britain is disturbed 
by the Declaration of Panama and 
doubts whether it can be enforced. 








of opening up larger markets here 
for other nations and larger markets 
abroad for Americans is to negotiate 


pacts with Argentina and Chile are 
under discussion and may be signed 
within a few months 


agreements. New | further than 
Declaration of 


other hand, 


The British Navy, supreme on 
sea, has always maintained that no 
nation’s territorial 


stretches 


the 


extend 


The 


the 


territorial 
waters to an average width of about 






































WANTED 
a better word for Service 


e We want a word for the hundred-and-one 
ways we Hotel Clevelanders try to make yous 
stay more comfortable. 

—For the genuine welcoming emile from 
managers, and the ways they prove that this 
entire Hotel is managed for you. 

—For the profusion of flowers, the colorful 
lounges, the extra-crisp linen, the restful 
rooms, the atmosphere that we're glad you're 
here and we want you back. | 
Service is a weak word for these attentions 
Come and experience them, then you'll know 
what we mean. 


Four restaurants and Men’s Cafe 


HOTEL > 





















































met at Panama are wondering. (i.e. the United States), quick com- of the proposals 600 miles, and double some 
This is what Under Secretary of pletion of the Pan American high- adopted in Panama which Secretary points. C LE VE LA N 0 
State Sumner Welles, this country’s | way. assistant, Sumner The British fear 1s that German VAete lacie 
peace doctor,” at the conference, is In other words, the “peace doc- must discuss is the safety | submarines operating in the Atlan- 
irrying back from Panama to dis- —_ 
cuss with his chief, Cordell Hull. Copyr:cHT, 1939, By THe Unitep STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CorPoraTION. | ® ” 
When polite-spoken Sumner The map above illustrates the size of the Western Hemisphere 
Welles, the finished diplomat, sits safety zone established last week by the 21 American Republics 
jown in the blue-carpeted office of represented at the Panama conference. The belt ranges from 
tspoken Secretary Hull, the Ten- about 300 to some 1,200 miles off the coasts of North and South | i 
see diplomat, to talk of Panama America. | 
ind its results, first on their agenda | WMO CT 
Wil Be - joint Geclaration of neu sphere, except Canada—agree to | ing of vessels or enlistment of troops 
rality which all nations at the con- prevent their respective territories | on their soil for a belligerent. It is 
gas adopted. 5 , | from being used as bases for bel- also a simple matter to intern a sub- | VHE NEW 
This peng ry went almost ligerent operations. marine and prevent belligerent mer- | 
dentical wi the neutrali rocla- ' ‘ ; | 
z errea oon ian heel law Significantly, this includes sea and Chant ships from being transferred 
pia eel ras well as ‘and territory in bad faith to the flag of an Amert- 
which President Roosevelt published a 7* starian ‘will wrevent en~ | cam republic | 
for the United States during the ~ ooo wae poorer i acai ae shili 
bret dawn of hd tune listment for belligerent armies on But there is always the possibility 
The 21 nations represented at | their territories; tley will prevent | f European intrigue with an Ameri- | ' 
he 21 f pre: renee: +15 editi can republic to flout any or all of 
Panama—every nation in this hemi- organization of military expeditions , ’ ‘ 
4 , or arming of vessels for the bel-4 these regulations. American diplo- 
ligerents on their territories; they | mats remember well German oper- 
| will not allow belligerents or their | ations in Mexico during the World 
| agents to set up radio stations on War and it is conceivable to such 
the soil of an American republic; | Tealists as Sumner Welles that one 
- | they will require belligerent aircraft of the European nations now at war 
When you taste the rare | coming inside their boundaries to might try to create some disturb- 
respect Pan American neutrality; | ance in a weak Latin American a 
flavor of this famed they will forbid misuse of their flag Public, with the connivance of Latin 
to cover operations of a belligerent | American officials. 
Kentucky whiskey, merchant ship, and they agree that Barring connivance of officials on 
American republics may exclude bel- | this side of the water, however, en- | 
you'll know why ligerent submarines from their ports. | forcement of most of these neutral- | 
™ bi Will this neutrality agreement ity rules is held to be relatively easy. 
work? Cordell Hull and Sumner Welles, | 
Its effectiveness depends on two when they closet themselves in the 
imponderables: willingness of Great State Department to discuss results ? 
| Britain, France and Germany to. of the Panama conference, will next en 
| respect Pan American neutrality; | turn to the economic medicine that . 
ability of the nations of this hemi- has been prescribed for this hemi- sparta 
sphere to enforce respect for their | sphere. senate a oe 
neutrality rules. War in Europe removes Germany ei enero 
| Some aspects of this neutrality | as a customer and supplier to Latin | thine mee en oe 
| policy are relatively easy to enforce. | America. War also cuts down the See 
Army strength in each of the | amount of goods that Great Britain anon : 
. . 2 } ——" ” 
s American nations 1s sufficient to | and France can ship to Latin Amer- | peso 
prevent armed expeditions or arm- | ica. War makes shipments of food | Baan 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON ‘ | 
WHISKEY HOW SHOULD FEDERAL | 
| 
1S HEAD OF THE | > 
r) 
sourson ramuy| TAXES BE REVISED? | 
. | 
. | A symposium of views of leaders * swer the questions which you put. 
in business, labor and other fields, Question No. 1. Additional taxes, 
+ in answer to questions regarding the if necessary, can, in my opinion, best 
best way to revise taxes to meet reve- be jaid (a) on individual incomes of 
- rs » ” . - e a 
nue needs of the Government with- | the middle class and (b) on estate 22 important improvements, added to fundamental Ford features, 
e out seriously gp vite private taxes, with a differential in favor of 
enterprise, was published in previous 4 fairly liberal, but definitely limited " ° . ; fi 
exe issues. The following additional amount of the estate going to per- represent the most advanced engineering in the low-price field 
ine replies have been received: sons closely related to the decedent, 
yes as, for instance, a spouse or a child. 
i* James E. Garstang The reason for making the admit- Waar do the Ford cars for 1940 offer to match 
net j iati f tedly unpopular recommendation their brilliant new beauty? New comfort, convenience 
- President, The Bar Association of +1..1 the middle class, who are really ‘ a : ae oe 1 22 IMPORTANT FORD IMPROVEMENTS 
St. Louis, our best citizens, should be further quiet, safety — and the roomiest, richest interiors ever 
-_ Phd taxed is purely fiscal and technical designed for a Ford car. FOR COMFORT — More room inside. New Seeeentnt Ven- 
“ . . . . . ° ° ° ’ ose * ° 
rld answers: in nature, and does not purport to be They have many interesting new features. Finger-Tip tilation. or ysaoned inate” spewed —“ 
based on abstract justice. While it : : : : smpennion.” Sell-senn By : f 
i OU can no doubt appreciate that ;. 4 well known lose hs oe Gearshift on the steering post. An improved transmis- | able driver’s seat. New-type resilient front seat backs. New 
4 o this is a controversial subject tion should be levied in proportion sion, unusually easy to shift. New Controlled Ventila- i “Floating-Edge” Seat ange . 
and one on which it would be diffi- to the ability to pay, there is a still tion. Improved shock absorbers. Softer springs, im- » FOR CONVENIENCE — New ary —~ Engine 
§ cult to find unanimity of thought, | more basic principle expressed in proved spring suspension and a new ride-stabilizer.* a more accessible. Two-spoke steering whee s ae in 
and I trust that you will appreciate the adage “Don’t kill the goose that ns f co ol FOR SILENCE — Improved soundproofing. “Easy-shift” trans- 
put that whatever opinions I express in jays the golden egg.” A combination of new features makes the new cars mission. Curved disc wheels. Improved drums for big Ford 
he this letter should not reflect the quieter in operation. They have big, powerful hydraulic hydraulic brakes. 
‘ thought, attitude or recommenda- Excessive Levies brakes. They have new Sealed-Beam Headlamps that FOR SAFETY — Sealed-Beam Headlamps. Dual windshield 
se : ! uxcessive Levies aman ; 4 : 
= tions of the Bar Association of St are safer, stronger and stay bright longer. They have wipers at base of windshield. pe pares and generator. 
; Louis or of any of its members It seems, from my practical ex- ‘ . ° Battery Condition Indicator on all models. 
‘9° whee te a the famous Ford V-8 engine (85 hp in the De Luxe : are S 
, Personally, I belong to the group perience, that a personal income tax Ford hoi ed oer hich FOR STYLE — New exterior beauty. New interior luxury. 
all of persons who believe that the (that is, the Federal tax plus the ae C shee 85 oh Pn the Ford) — whic New inswement pend. 0a3-hb veabdle exly 
ne brakes yr be — pe sal State tax) is borne stoically by the ends 8-cylinder smoothness with economy. MORE THAN EVER 
$0, ment spending an extravagance . ver F tite. | You’ve never seen cars with so much formance 
4 and should prefer Government | ‘®*Payer up to a certain point with ' ‘ = ‘ “THE QUALITY CAR IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD” 
™ economy rather than an increase in | Out perceptibly affecting the amount ee ne ee , Sera) 
ir? taxation. However, absolutely disre- | of his income subject to taxation. acquainted. You'll enjoy the experience! 
ee garding my own personal thoughts This point varies with different in- 
and assuming that an absolute ne- | dividuals and probably can be af- 
cessity for an increase in Federal | fected by usage. It is hard to deter- 
Govern t- inca xists and not | Mine accurately, but apparently an N © | WwW Oo N D i S e L AY AT A L L F Oo R D D E A L E R s 
wan yovernment income exists, and no Senetiaiian ine a G8 aoe tee ~ pus 
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alleged necessity, I shall try to an- | 
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NEUTRALITY: WHAT OTHER PRESIDENTS AND LEADERS HAVE SAID 


+ munitions of war, if seized py the 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has 

that, in his opinion, the best way 
to safeguard American neutrality is 
to return to principles of interna- 
tional law. 


said + 


‘What Is Neutral and What Is Not—Evolution of American Obligations as 


| 
What does international law say | 


on the complicated subject of neu- 
trality? John Bassett Moore, dean 
of international lawyers, former 
Counselor of the State Department, 
former judge of the World Court at 
the Hague, and recognized authority 
on international law, has collected 
the writings of leading Government 
officials of the past that bear on this 
subject, now prominent in the day’s 
news. 

Significant extracts from Judge 
Moore’s work, “Digest of Interna- 
tional Law”, Volume VII, follow: 


Mr. Cass, Secretary of State, to 
Mr. Mason, Minister to France, No. 
190, June 27, 1859, MS. Inst. XV. 
426: 

HE discussion which at this time 

is going on respecting the mili- 
tary character of coal, and whether 
it is now excluded from general 
commerce as contraband of war, is a 
striking illustration of the tendency 
to enlarge this power of prohibition 
and seizure, and of the necessity of 
watching its exercise with unabated 
vigilance. .. It adds to the compli- 
cations arising out of the uncer- 


| interrupt 


Shown in Nation's Historic Records 


Great Britain and France furnished 4 But this French doctrine goes far ¢ ence, Lord Salisbury thus defined + ful commerce by.a state of war be- 


neither belligerent with the right to 
the agriculture of the | 
United States, or the peaceable ex- 
change of its produce with all na- 
tions. Such an act of interference 


tended directly to draw the United | 


| States from the state of peace in 


| Which they wished to remain. 





tainty in which this subject is in- | 


volved, that there is no common 
tribunal empowered to decide be- 
tween the independent parties, when 
a belligerent nation, interested in 


the measure, undertakes to add a | 


new article to the catalogue of con- 


traband, upon the assumption that | 


it has changed its character from a 
peaceable to a warlike one, in con- 
sequence of a change in the objects 
to which it may be applied either by 


a revolution in the mode of con- | 


ducting war or by improvements in 


the implements used in its prosecu- | 


tion. The pretension of a preroga- 
tive on the part of sovereigns, 
whether in peace or war, if indeed 
any such exist, to decide these ques- 
tions, except so far as relates to 
their own subjects, is utterly re- 
pudiated by the United States. 


Coal As Contraband; 
Early Viewpoint 

Mr. Cass, Secretary of State, to Mr. 
Mason, Minister to France, No. 190, 
June 27, 1859, MS. Inst. France, ; 2 
426: 

The discussion which at this time 
is going on respecting the military 
character of coal, and whether it is 
now excluded from general com- 
merce as contraband of war, is a 
striking illustration of the tendency 
to enlarge this power of prohibition 
and seizure, and of the necessity of 
watching its exercise with unabated 
vigilance. Here is an article, not €x- 
clusively nor even principally used 
in war, but which enters into gen- 
eral consumption in the arts of 
peace, to which, indeed, it is now 
vitally necessary. It has become 
also important in commercial navi- 
gation. It is a product of nature 
with which some regions are bounti- 
fully supplied while others are desti- 
tute of it, and its transportation, in- 
stead of meeting with imp»diments, 
should be aided and encouraged. 
The attempt to enable belligerent 
nations to prevent all trade in this 
most valuable accessory to mechani- 
cal power has no just claim for 
support in the law of nations; and 
the United States avow their deter- 
mination to oppose it as far as their 
vessels are concerned. 





Nations Held to Retain 
Their Trade Rights 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, 
to Mr. Pinckney, Minister to Eng- 
land, Sept. 7, 1793, Am. State Papers, 
For. Rel. I. 239: 

The United States, speaking 
through Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of 
State, declared that the position that 
provisions were contraband ‘in the 











case where the depriving an enemy | 


of these supplies is one of the means 


intended to be employed for reduc- 
| the want of which will increase the 


ing him to reasonable terms of 


peace,’ or in any case but that of a 


place actually blockaded, was ‘en- 
tirely new’; that reason and usage 
had established ‘that, when two na- 
tions go to war, those who choose to 
live in peace retain their natural 
right to pursue their agriculture, 
manufactures, 
vocations; to carry the produce of 
their industry, for exchange, to all 
nations, belligerent or neutral, as 
usual; to go and come freely, with- 
out injury or molestation; and, in 
short, that the war among others 
shall be, for them, as if it did not 
exist.’ 

To these mutual rights nations had 


Right of Export 


To All Nations 

If the United States permitted 
corn to be sent to Great Britain and 
her friends, and refused it to France, 
such an act of partiality might lead 
to war with the latter power. If they 
withheld supplies of provisions from 
France, they should in like manner 
be bound to withhold them from her 


beyond that. 

“Although the Franco-Chinese 
war is ended, there is always danger 
that this precedent will be again 


| adopted in the heat of another war, 


unless resisted by energetic protests 
in the interests of neutral trade and 
of humanity itself. Its adoption in- 
deed would practically nullify the 
advantages of neutrals intended to 
be secured by the Paris declarations 
of 1856.” 





Mr. Hay, Secretary of State, to the 
ambassadors of the United States in 
Europe, circular, June 10, 1904, for 
Rel. 1904, 3: 

“It appears from public documents 
that coal, naphtha, alcohol and other 





port arms. 


scarcely be expected. 
possible in practice. 


to the ports of their enemies, 





Thomas Jefferson’s Defense 
of International Arms Trade 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to the British Minister, 
May 15, 1793, 5 MS. Dom. Let. 
147; 3 Jetferson’s Works, 558, 560. 
664),UR citizens have been always free to make, vend and ex- 
It is the constant occupation and livelihood 
of some of them. To suppress their callings, the only means 
perhaps of their subsistence, because a war exists in foreign 
and distant countries, in which we have no concern, would 
It would be hard in principle and im- 


“The law of nations, therefore, respecting the rights of those 
at peace, does not require from them such an internal dis- 
arrangement in their occupations. 
ternal penalty pronounced in the President’s proclamation, 
that of confiscation of such portion of these arms as shall fall 
into the hands of any of the belligerent powers on their way 


“To this penalty our citizens are warned that they will be 
abandoned, and, that even private contraventions may work no 
inequality between the parties at war, the benefit of them will 
be left equally free and open to all.” 


105 Am. State Papers, I. 69, 


It is satisfied with the ex- 








enemies also, and thus to close to4¢ 
themselves all the ports of Europe 
where corn was in demand, or else 
make themselves a party to the war. 
This was a dilemma into which no 
pretext for forcing the United States 
could be found. Great Britain 
might, indeed, ‘feel the desire of 
starving an enemy nation; but she 
can have no right of doing it at our 
loss, nor of making us the instru- 
ment of it.’ 





Mr. Kasson, Minister at Berlin, to 
Mr. Bayard, Secretary of State, Apr. 
23, 1885, For. Rel. 1885, 411: 

“I beg your attention to the im- 
portance of the principle involved | 
in this declaration, as it concerns | 
our American interests. We are 
neutrals in European wats. Food 
constitutes an immense portion of 
our exports. Every European war 
produces an increased demand for 
these supplies from neutral coun- 
tries. The French doctrine declares 
them contraband, not only when 
destined directly for military con- 
-umption, but when going in the 
ordinary course of trade as food for 
the civil population of the belliger- 
ent government. 

“If food can be thus excluded and 
captured, still more can clothing, the | 
instruments of industry, and all less 
vital supplies be cut off on the 
ground that they tend to support 
the efforts of the belligerent nation. | 
Indeed, the real principle involved 
goes to this extent, that everything 





distress of the civil population of 
the belligerent country may be de- 
clared contraband of war. The en- 
tire trade of neutrals with belliger- 
ents may thus be destroyed, irre- 


| spective of an effective blockade of 


and other ordinary | 





allowed one exception—that of fur- | 


nishing implements of war to the 
belligerents, or anything whatever to 
a blockaded place. Implements of 
war destined to a belligerent were 


treated as contraband, and were 


subject to seizure and confiscation. | 
Corn, flour, and meal were not of the 


Class of contraband, and conse- 
quently remained articles free 
commerce. The state of war between 


of 





ports. War itself would become 
more fatal to neutral states than to 
belligerent interests. 


Embargo Likened 


To Barbarisms 

“The rule of feudal times, the 
starvation of beleaguered and forti- 
fied towns, might be extended to an 
entire population of an open coun- 
try. It is a return to barbaric habits 
of war. It might equally be claimed 
that all the peaceful men of arms- 
bearing age could be deported, be- 
cause otherwise they might be added 
to the military forces of the country. 

“The United States and other 
countries have hitherto refused to 
recognize coal as contraband of war, 
indispensable as it is to the equip- 
ment of war steam cruisers, because 
its chief use is for peaceful objects. ! 


| a belligerent port. 


fuel have been declared contraband 
of war by the Russian government. 
“These articles enter into general 


the position of Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment on the question of contra- 
band: 

“Foodstuffs, with a hostile desti- 


nation, can be considered contra- | 


band of war only if they are sup- 
plies for the enemy’s forces. It is 
not sufficient that they are capable 
of being so used; it must be shown 
that this was in fact their destina- 


| tion at the time of the seizure.” 
| 


Risks Involved 
By Arms Trade 


M. de Favereau, Belgian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Storer, 
Minister to Belgium, Sept. 6, 1898, 
enclosed by Mr. Storer with dispatch 
No. 140, Sept. 14, 1898, MSS. Dept. 
of State: 

“Regarding the trade in arms and 
ammunition and other contraband 
objects, the Government of the King, 
looking to the strict observance of 
the duties prescribed by neutrality, 
does not intervene either to protect 
or prohibit it. No law exists pro- 
hibiting the exportation of these 
products of national industry; the 
trade in question is carried on 
freely in the country,- but outside 
the territory at the risks and perils 
of those who carry it on. If Belgian 
merchandise of this kind, or vessels 
transporting it flying the national 


| flag, were stopped and seized on the 


high seas by the cruisers of one of 
the belligerents, the intervention of 


| the Government would be confined 


to seeing that the laws of war and 
the regulations of the procedure be- 
fore the prize courts were strictly 
applied to all parties interested.” 





H. Doc. 551—Vol. 7—51; 

Mr. Clayton, Sec. of State, to Mr. 
Flenniken, May 12, 1849, MS. Inst. 
Denmark, XIV. 72: 

“It will be your duty, however, to 
bear in mind the true principles of 
blockade contended for and insisted 
upon by the United States. They 


| are well known to the world. We 


consumption in the arts of peace, to | 


which they are vitally necessary. 
They are usually treated not as ‘ab- 


solutely contraband of,’ like articles | 


that are intended primarily for mili- 
tary purposes in time of war, such as 
ordnance, arms, ammunition, etc., 
but rather as ‘conditionally contra- 
band’—that is to say, articles that 
may be used for or converted to the 
purposes of war or peace, according 
to circumstances. They may rather 
be classed with provisions and food- 
stuffs of ordinarily innocent use, but 
which may become absolutely con- 
traband of war when actually and 
especially destined for the military 
or naval forces of the enemy. 


Status of Cotton 
In War-Time Trade 


“We are also informed that it is 
intended to treat raw cotton as con- 
traband of war. While it is true 
that raw cotton could be made up 
into clothing for the military uses 
of a belligerent, a military use for 
the supply of an army or garrison 
might possibly be made of foodstuffs 


| of every description which might be 
| Shipped from neutral ports to the 


non-blockaded ports of a belliger- 
ent. The principle under considera- 
tion might, therefore, be extended 


| SO as to apply to every article of 


human use which might be declared 
contraband of war simply because it 
might ultimately become in any de- 
gree useful to a belligerent for mili- 
tary purposes. 

“Coal and other fuel and cotton 
are employed for a great many in- 
nocent purposes. Many nations are 
dependent on them for the conduct 
of inoffensive industries, and no suf- 








ficient presumption of an intended | 


warlike use seems to be afforded by 
the mere fact of their destination to 


in principle, of the treatment of coal 
and other fuel and raw cotton as 


The recognition, | 


absolutely contraband of war might | 


ultimately lead to a total inhibition 
of the sale, by neutrals to the peo- 


ple of belligerent States, of all ar- | 


ticles which could be finally con- 
verted to military uses. Such an ex- 
tension of the principle by treating 
coal and all other fuel and raw cot- 
ton as absolutely contraband of war, 
Simply because they are shipped by 
a neutral to a non-blockaded port 
of a belligerent, would not appear 
to be in accord with the reasonable 
and lawful rights of a neutral com- 
merce 


“In the course of the correspond- 


deny that general and diplomatic 
notifications of blockade are of bind- 
ing force; though they may be re- 
garded as friendly notices. Block- 
ade must be confined to parti- 
cular and specified places, with a 
sufficient force near to intercept the 


entry of vessels, and no vessel is | 
subject to capture without previous | 


notice of due warning.” 

Mr. J. Q. Adams, Secretary of 
State, to Mr. Gallatin, May 19, 1818, 
MS. Inst. U. States Ministers, VIII. 
184, 187: 





“By the usual principles of inter- 
national law, the state of neutrality | 
recognizes the cause of both parties 
to the contest as just—that is, it | 


avoids all consideration of the merits 
of the contest.” 





Report of Mr. Fish, Secretary of 
State, to the President, July 14, 1870, 
S. Ex. Doc. 112, 41 Cong. 2 sess. 3: 

“The public measures designed to 
maintain unimpaired the domestic 
sovereignty and the international 
neutrality of the United States were 
independent of this policy (of avoid- 
ance of entangling alliances), though 
apparently incidental to it. The 
municipal laws enacted by Congress 
then and since have been but dec- 
larations of the law of nations. They 
are essential to the preservation of 
our national dignity and honor; they 
have for their object to repress and 
punish all enterprises of private war 
—one of the last relics of medieval 
barbarism; and they have descended 
to us from the fathers of the Re- 
public, supported and enforced by 
every succeeding President of the 
United States.” 


Impartial Relations, 
Key to Neutrality 


Mr. Clay, Secretary of State, to Mr. 
Tacon, Spanish Minister, Oct. 31, 


1827, MS. Notes to For. Legs. III 396: | 


“To require the citizens of a neu- 
tral power to abstain from the exer- 
cise of their incontestable right to 
dispose of the property, which they 
may have in an unarmed ship, to 
a belligerent, would in effect be to 
demand that they should cease to 
have any commerce, or to employ 
any navigation in their intercourse 
with the belligerent. It would re- 
quire more—it would be necessary to 


| lay a general embargo, and to put 


an entire stop to the total com- 
merce of the neutrat with all na- 
tions; for if a ship or any other 
article of manufacture or com- 
merce, applicable to the purpose of 
war, went to sea at all, it might 
directly or indirectly find its way 
into the ports, and subsequently be- 
come the property of a belligerent. 

“The neutral is always seriously 
affected in the pursuit of his law- 


} 


tween other powers. It can hardly 
be expected that he should submit 
to a universal cessation of his trade, 
because by possibility some of the 
subjects of it may be acquired in a 
regular course of business by a bel- 


| ligerent, and may aid him in his 





efforts against an enemy. If the 
neutral show no partiality; if he is 
as ready to sell to one belligerent as 
the other; and if he take, himself, 
no part in the war, he cannot be 


4 and munitions of war from the 





United States to a belligerent coun- 
try has never, however, been con- 
Sidered as an offense against the 
act of Congress of the 20th of April, 
1818. All belligerents enjoy this 
right equally, and a privilege which 
is open to all can not justly be com- 
plained of by any one party to a 
war. Guatemala, however, has a 
right under the law of nations and 
under her treaty with the United 
States to seize contraband of war on 


—Underwood & Underwood 
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Jusily accused of any violation of his + its way to her enemy, and this Gov- 


neutral obligations.” 





Mr. Hamilton’s Treasury circular of 
Aug. 4, 1793, 1 Am. State Papers, For. 
Rel. 140: 

“The purchasing within and ex- 
porting from the United States, by 


way of merchandise, articles com- | 


monly called contraband, being gen- 
erally warlike instruments and mili- 
tary stores, is free to all the parties 
at war, and is not to be interfered 
with.” 


Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State, 


| 





to the Minister of France, May 25, | 


1796, Am. State Papers, For. Rel. I. 
649: 

“In both the sections cited (110 
and 113, Vattel) the right of neu- 
trals to trade in articles contraband 
of war is clearly established; in the 


| first, by selling to the warring powers 


who come to the neutral country to 
buy them; in the second, by the neu- 
tral subjects or citizens carrying 
them to the countries of the powers 
at war and there selling them.” 


Individual Trade 
Vs. Official Policy 

President Pierce, annual message, 
Dec. 3, 1854, Richardson’s Messages, 
V. 327, 331; adopted by Sir W. Har- 
court, in Historicus, 132: 

“In pursuance of this policy, the 
laws of the United States do noi 
forbid their citizens to sell to either 
cf the belligerent powers articles 
contraband of war or take munitions 
of war or soldiers on board their pri- 
vate ships for transportation; and 
although in so doing the individual 
citizen exposes his property or per- 
son to some of the hazards of war, 
his acts do not involve any breach 
of national neutrality nor of them- 
selves implicate the Government. 
Thus, during the progress of the 
present war in Europe, our citizens 
have, without national responsibil- 
ity therefor, sold gunpowder and 
arms to all buyers, regardless of the 
destination of those articles. Our 
merchantmen have been, and still 
continue to be, largely employed by 
Great Britain and by France in 
transporting troops, provisions, and 
munitions of war to the principal 
seat of military operations and in 
bringing home their sick and 
wounded soldiers; but such use of 
our mercantile marine is not in- 
terdicted either by the international 
or by our municipal law, and there- 
fore does not compromit our neutral 
relations with Russia.” 


Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State, to 
Mr. Molina, Mar. 16, 1854, MS. Notes 
to Cent. Am. [f, 55: 

“The mere exportation 


ernment will not complain if she 
should exercise this right in the 
manner which the treaty pre- 
scribes.” 


Hands-off Rule 


By Government 


Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State, to 
Mr. Buchanan, Minister to England, 
Oct. 13, 1855, 4 Br. & For. State 
Papers, 321, 424: 

“It is certainly a novel doctrine of 
international law that traffic by citi- 


zens or subjects of a neutral power | 


with belligerents, though it should 
be in arms, ammunition, and warlike 
stores, compromits the neutrality of 
that power. That the enterprise of 
individuals, citizens of the United 
States, may have led them in some 
instances, and “to a limited extent, 
to trade with Russia in some of the 


specified articles, is not denied, nor | 
| is it necessary that it should be, for 


the purpose of vindicating this Gov- 
ernment from the charge of having 


| disregarded the duties of neutrality 


| in the present war... 


Private man- 
ufacturing establishments in the 
United States have been resorted to 


| for powder, arms, and warlike stores, 


of arms ' 


for the use of the allies; and im- 
mense quantities of provisions have 
been furnished to supply their 
armies in the Crimea. In the face 
of these facts, open and known to 
all the world, it certainly was not 
expected that the British Govern- 
ment would have alluded to the very 
limited traffic which some of our 
citizens may have had with Russia, 
as sustaining a solemn charge 
against this Government for violat- 
ing neutral obligation towards the 
allies. Russia may have shared 
scantly, but the allies have un- 
doubtedly partaken largely in the 
benefits derived from the capital, 
the industry, and the inventive 
genius of American citizens in the 
progress of the war; but as this 
Government has had no connection 
with these proceedings, neither bel- 
ligerent has any just ground of com- 
plaint against it.” 

Mr. Bayard, Secretary of State, to 
Mr. Smithers, charge at Peking, 
June 1, 1885, For. Rel. 1885, 172: 

“It is also to be observed that the 
fact that cerain articles of com- 
merce are contraband does not make 
it a breach of neutrality to export 
them. There has not been, since the 
organization of our Government, a 
European war in which, in ful: ac- 
cordance with the rules of interna- 
tional law, as accepted by the United 
States, munitions of war have not 
been sent by American citizens to 
one or both of the belligerents; yet 
it has never been doubted that these 


belligerent, against whom they were 
to be used, could have been 
demned as contraband.” 


cone 





Mr. Hay, Secretary of State to Mr, 


| Pierce, Dec. 15, 1899, MS. Notes to 





Foreign Consuls, IV, 464: 

“T have the honor to acknowledga 
the receipt of your letter of the llth 
instant, in which you quote a letter 
received from Doctor Hendrik M ile 
ler, envoy extraordinary of the 
Orange Free State, dated The Hao oy 
November 28 last, in which he . 
your attention to the alleged shin. 
ment of material, contraband of w ar 
by the English Government on . 
large scale from the United States 
maintains that such shipment ' 
contrary to the law of nations. 
Suggests your remonstrating 
this Government against the contin 
uance of such irregularities. 

“In reply I have the honor tg 
quote from 1 Kent’s Commentaries 
page 142, concerning the well-estab. 
lished doctrine as to the law of na- 
tions on the subject, Chancellor 
Kent said: 

“It was contended on the Part of 
the French nation in 1796, that ney. 
tral governments were bound to re- 
Strain their subjects from selling or 
exporting articles contraband of 
war to the belligerent powers, 
was successfully shown, on the part 
of the United States, that neutra 8 
may lawfully sell, at home, to a bel« 
ligerent purchaser, or carry, theme 
selves, to the belligerent powers, con- 
traband articles, subject to the richt 
of seizure, in transitu. The right has 
since been explicitly declared by the 
judicial authorities of this country.’ 

“Mr. Justice Story, in the case of 
The Santissima Trinidad (7 Wheae 
ton, 340), used the following lan- 
guage: 


Nit 
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Munitions Exports 
Upheld by Court 


“*There is nothing in our laws or 
in the law of nations that forbids 
our citizens from sending armed 
vessels as well as munitions of war 
to foreign ports for sale. It is a 
commercial adventure which no na- 
tion is bound to prohibit, and which 
only exposes the persons engaged in 
it to the penalty of confiscation.’ 

“In the case of The Bermuda, 2 
Wallace, 514, Chief Justice Chase 
said: 

“Neutrals in their own country 
may sell to belligerents whatever bele 
ligerents choose to buy. The princi- 
pal exceptions to this rule are that 
neutrals must not sell to one be!l- 
ligerent what they refuse to sel! to 
the other, etc. 

“An examination of Wharton's 
Digest of International Laws, section 
391, will make it clear that the Ex- 
ecutive Departments of this Gov- 
ernment from the earliest period 
have maintained the correctness of 
the doctrine stated by ‘Chancellor 
Kent. ... 

“Under the circumstances, there- 


. 


fore, and in view of the fact that 


| the law on the subject in the United 


States is well settled, the Depar't- 
ment does not consider it necessary 
to cause an investigation as to the 
correctness of the facts alleged by 
Doctor Muller.” 





Trade Stoppage: 
Effects Cited 


Note of Dr. Francis Wharton, in 
Wharton’s Int. Law Digest, III. 515, 
391, citing Wharton’s Crim. Law (9th 
ed.), 1903; 1 Kent’s Com. 142; 6 
Webster’s Works, 452: 

“If the sale of munitions of war |§ 
to be held a breach of neutrality, 
instantly upon the declaration 
war between two beiligerents, 
only the traffic by sea of all the! 
of the neutral powers of the wo 
would be exposed to the incon- 
veniences of which they are already 
impatient, but the whole inland 
trade of every nation of the ear' 
which has hitherto been free, would 
be cast into the fetters.... It woud 
give to the belligerent the right of 
interference in every act of neutrai 
domestic commerce, till at last 118 
burden would be so enormous tha’ 
neutrality itself would become more 
intolerable than war, and the resu:' 
of this assumed reform, profess! 3 
to be founded on “the principies 
eternal justice”, would be nothing 
less than universal and interminao:¢ 
hostilities. (Sir W. Harcourt, His- 
toricus, 134.) For, not only | 
vendor of the iron would have to 
prevented from selling to the vendor 
of the gun, but the miner and ma- 
chinist would have to be prevented 
from working for the vendor of thé 
iron. 

“A neutral sovereign, 
would have either to stop all mé : 
chinery by which munitions of ¥ ms 
could be produced for belligeren® 
use, or expose himself to a cai fo! 
whatever damages his failure to 
do might have caused either 
ligerent. Under such circumstant 
it would be far more economical ane 
politic to plunge into a war 4s a 
belligerent than to keep out of it 4s 
a neutral,” 


| 
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lhe War Week: STRATEGY OF THE WAR: 


TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


WHATS BACK OF 


rTLES do not necessarily make + 


B , war any more. 
“ot a single battle was fought in 
e ‘last week, yet the week’s 


may turn out to be the most 
of the war. 
, result of what happened in 
1st seven days: 
sia is “conquering” the Baltic 


Dw 





War without battles. | 
Words, written and spoken, 


that shape strategy of 





raising doubts in Britain 
afety of India’s Afghan fron- 
throwing a Soviet shadow over 
nia’s Black Sea port at Con- 
. and over Turkey’s Darda- 
Black Sea gateway. 
rmany is going “unwillingly” to 
f peace cannot be secured in 
West, unsure of Russian or Ital- 


t Britain and France are gird- 
r intensified war, while con- 


Europe's war. | 
| 


ng a German peace offer, and | 


e time their economic siege of 
G any reduces the Reich’s war 
tial 
United States’ fear for 
1ipping throws a neutrality belt 
ind the continent, only to find 
1t safety belt challenged by Great 


ite 
lio 


on 


2 


Britain, supposedly a warm friend. 
Meanwhile Germany, not a friend of 
most American officials, delivers a 


“friendly warning” that an Ameri- 
can war-refugee ship may be tor- 
pedoed in mid-Atlantic, supposedly 
by Great Britain. 

Germany, now conqueror of all of 
Poland except what has been Sovi- 
etized by Russian troops, still hopes 
for peace in order to consolidate 
gains made in the East. 

To this end Hitler journeyed to 
Warsaw last week, inspected the de- 
molished city and pointed it out to 
the world as an example of war's 


hor? 


Dn 


Next day, addressing the German 
Reichstag, he developed this theme. 
Germany is peace-loving, said Hit- 
ler. Ambitions in the Urals, 
Ukraine, Yugoslavia, Italy, Rumania, 
the Baltic states, Scandinavia, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Switzerland have all 
been renounced, he said. Germany 
has no quarrel with France and 
earnestly wants peace with Great 
Brit 








New York Has Much to Offer 


AUTO 
SHOW 


Opens on Oct. 15th 


World's Fair—closes October 31st 
Smart Shops—newest of everything 
Theatres—many “hit” shows 
Concerts—world-famous artists 
Cafe Lounge and Snack Bar at 
the Savoy-Plaza offers sparkling 
entertainment 
Every hour you spend at the 
Savoy-Plaza, overlooking 
Central Park, will prove the 
wisdom of selecting this dis- 
tinguished New York hotel, 


ry A. Rost, Managing Director 
§ Resident 


SAVOY-PLAZA 


FIFTH AVENUE @ S8th TO 59th STREETS 
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the | 


| weeks of 
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AND THE FLAG WAS STILL THERE 


Standing in solitary vigil on the balcony of the Polish Embassy 
in Washington, Count Jerzy Potocki, Ambassador of Poland, 
watches the flag that is declared by Germany to be now non-ex- 


istent. 


The United States, on the other hand, has refused to 


recognize the conquest of Poland. 





Conditions for peace, 
Hitler, are return of Germany’s pre- 
war colonies, a new economic order 
in Europe, disarmament by the con- 
ference method, exchange of minor- 
ity populations in Eastern Europe, 
creation of a remnant Polish staté 
under German-Russian tutelage, 
founding of a new, secure order in 
Europe on German terms. 

“This statement will have been my 
last,” warned Hitler, if the Allies re- 
ject his “outstretched hand.” The 
consequences of rejection? Probably 
bombardment of French towns and 
an air attack on England because 
“there are no longer any islands.” 

Strategy of the Allies, for weeks 
now, has been to continue an eco- 
nomic siege of Germany, fight cau- 
tiously on the Western front, con- 
serve their strength, regard 
deep distrust peace offers from 
lin or inspired by Berlin. 

This Hitler knew before he began 
his Reichstag speech in the Kroll 
Opera House Friday. Winston Chur- 
chill, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and particular object of the Fueh- 
rer’s anger, had already declared: 
“It was for Herr Hitler to say when 
the war would begin, but it is not 


Ber- 


for him or his successors to say 
when it will end.” 
Prime Minister Chamberlain al- 


ready has served notice of willing- 
ness to “examine and test” any Ger- 
man peace offer, but warned that 
Great Britain and France do not 
trust Hitler and will not give in to 
threats. 


continued + 


with | 


Premier Daladier of France had 
seconded this, announcing that ‘no 
imposed peace” will be accepted by 
France. 

Thus Hitler spent much of the 
week preparing a second strategy, 
a strategy whose effectiveness is 
now doubted by statesmen from 
Winston Churchill down. 


Italian Foreign Minister Ciano 


| conferred with Hitler in Berlin, sped 


back to report to father-in-law Mus- 
solini in Rome. Upshot of the talks 
Was not made known in so many 
words, but Italy’s controlled news- 
papers blazoned Italy’s impartiality 
in the war, Italy’s disinterest in 
functioning as a peace go-between. 


Nazi-Soviet Pact As 
Strategy Factor 


The threat of joint German- 
Russian action against Western pow- 
ers, dramatized by the agreement of 
Josef Stalin and Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop in Moscow a fortnight ago, 





“PEACE OFFENSIVE” 


Sateneiiienen | + of Europe, that Germany will fight 


in the west alone. 

That is what Winston Churchill 
implied to Parliament last week. 
That is what key American ambas- 


sadors are thought to be cabling to | 


their State Department chiefs. 


On the economic side of war, 
whose chief interest is control of the 
seas, Germany has told the United 
States by implication that Great 
Britain will sink American ships in 
order to get the United States into 
war, secure a “cash-and-carry” per- 
mission to buy American 
Alienation of Americans from Brit- 
ain is thought to be the strategy 
behind Grand Admiral Raeder’s “tip” 
to the United States naval attache 
at Berlin that the S.S. Iroquois, an 
American ship carrying 584 passen- 
gers home from Europe, will be sunk 
under “circumsances which marked 
the loss of the steamship Athenia.” 


There still exists some “peace” 
Sentiment in Great Britain, as evi- 
denced in the House of Commons last 
week when Lloyd George clashed 


| with Prime Minister Chamberlain. 


The aging Welshman advised Mr. 
Chamberlain to give cautious con- 
sideration to any proposals from Hit- 





ler. Consideration of German pro- 
posals seemed assured, but accept- 


ance of them seemed impossible af- | 
ter the British Ministry of Informa- | 


tion announced that “something 
more than words” is required of Ger- 
many. 

France, at least, appeared bent on 
continued war until its war aims of 
ending threats of aggression are 


achieved. Premier Daladier sent Par- | 


liament home, stripped Communist 
deputies of their immunities, arrest- 
ed two of them who had advocated 
peace with Germany. 


arms. | 








Thirty-three years ago a bold name ap- 
peared on a pioneer truck. It was the first 
INTERNATIONAL, named for Interna- 
tional Harvester. The name was mainly 
pledge and promise then. Now it is the 
greatest name in trucks. 

A third of a century of “fixed idea” has 
brought this about—33 years of Harvester 
determination to provide truck transporta- 
tion at the lowest possible cost for any man 
with loads to haul. 

International's 242 Company-owned 
branches with their factory-service facili- 
ties, and the thousands of service-trained 


In the Triple-Diamond Emblem 
is the Greatest Name in Trucks 









INTERNATIONAL 


VAI 


dealers, have played a vital part in the In- 
ternational Truck reputation of today. 

Performance and economy—in a _ hand- 
some package. Note the beauty of the heavy- 
duty unit shown above. International Har- 
vester sells more heavy-duty trucks (2-ton 
and up) than any other three manufacturers 
combined. You can see that users like to say, 
“It's an International!” 

Fit Internationals to your hauling prob- 
lems. Sizes range from 1'4-ton to powerful 
6-wheelers. See any dealer or branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 





180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Mlinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 








Can You Spare A Moment 


was relied on in Berlin as part of the | 


Strategy for peace. 

All these agreements signed by 
the Soviet Union, when coupled with 
a report that Russia will charter 
Scandinavian vessels to ship wood 
to Great Britain via the sub-Arctic 
route, and when flavored with Rus- 
Sia’s reported plans to ask for a base 
at Constanta and tie Turkey to the 
Soviet kite, mean to diplomats and 
Statesmen that Germany can no 
longer expand very far in the east 


News-lines 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


AROUND THE WORLD: 
THE SOVIET SPHERE 


+ 
PHENOMENON of Europe’s war 


fA is that some neutral nations 
have gained more power, prestige 
and influence by not joining in gen- 
eral fighting than any of the bel- 
ligerents. So far, Russia, technically 
neutral, has more to show for five 
“war” than either Ger- 
many, Great Britain or France. 

Russia’s gathering influence is 
reaching out to affect the fate of 
two nations out of the arena of Eur- 
ope’s conflict: 
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BSERVATION ROOFS 


‘ 
aven't seen New York until you've seen 
er Center, and you haven't seen Rockefeller 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
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JAPAN 
YOVIET Far East strength not 
curbed by Polish coup. 

War in Europe was to be Japan’s 
great opportunity to consolidate the 
“New Order” in Asia. It may still 
be, but Japanese hopes are some- 
what dimmed for the moment be- 
cause Russia is still at peace. 

Russia’s excursion in Poland and 
negotiations to control Baltic States 
was counted on in Tokyo to take 
Russian troops from the Far East. 

Now, however, Japanese army 
commanders learn that Soviet forces 
in the Far East are still strong, a 
severe Japanese defeat at Russian 
hands on the Mongol border is re- 
ported, and Chinese infantry is re- 
pulsing Japanese invaders in Hunan 
and Kiangsi provinces, according to 
military dispatches, 

x**« * 


BULGARIA 


yoy hopes for Russian back- 
ing against Rumania. 

Bulgaria used to be very large, its 
neighbor Rumania very small. Since 
1919 Rumania has been very large, 
its neighbor Bulgaria very smail. 


Now that Slav brother Josef Stalin 


is aiding minority populations, King 
Boris of Bulgaria hopes Russia may 
aid him in regaining Dobrudja, a 
strip of land Bulgaria lost to Ru- 
mania in the Balkan and World 
wars. 

Stalin’s opportunity to aid King 
Boris—if Stalin seizes it—may con- 
tain some increased power for Rus- 
sia. The possibility now discussed is 
that Russia may back Bulgaria in 
seizing Dobrudja, which contains the 
strategic Black Sea port of Con- 
stanta, and then the Communist 
chieftain may demand port privi- 


leges at Constanta from Bulgaria as | 


; compensation for services rendered. j 
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Most Famous Beer 





TRADE MARK REG. U & PAT OFF 


Exyoy Dudwetser ... very golden drop 


Budweiser 


some Pup? 


Congratulations! It shows that you find 


enjoyment in simple things... happiness in 


friendly. It reflects a mind relaxed to 
the pleasant things of life. Neighbors 


ven strangers are quick to recognize 


and applaud your attitude...friends are 


o cherish it. You’re not only living life, 


you're smoothing the way of life for others. 


* * * * 


Can Budweiser contribute to your way of 


? Indeed! It has been the symbol of bet- 


ter living for nearly a century. Budweiser 


you companionship when you’re alone 


... fellowship when you’re among friends 


d a flourish to the hospitality that 


graces your home. 


Life... Every golden minute of At 


of it 








bottle cap. A thin aluminum disc in every one. 


must have every protection we can give it. 














want Budweiser’s flavor thereafter. 
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WE MAKE THIS CAP TEST: Look in your Budweiser 


oratory tests have proved that the disc provides a perfect 
seal and prevents air and cork particles from entering 
the beer. Another expense — but Budweiser’s goodness 


YOU MAKE THIS TEST: Drink Budweiser for five days. 
On the sixth day try to drink a sweet beer. You will 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 





Spotlight on Capitol scenes. 
Smooth functioning for legislative 
machinery. 








TAGE-MANAGED to a point closely approach- 

ing perfection by agreement of leaders on 
poth sides of the arms embargo controversy, Sen- 
ate debate on the neutrality resolution passed 
its first week on a plane of dignified and orderly 
presentation of conflicting views in balance; one 
speaker favoring repeal, the next opposing it. 

There was a single interruption to this pro- 
gram, that being a motion by Senator Tobey 
(Rep.), of New Hampshire, that the resolution 
be referred to the committee on foreign rela- 
tions with instructions to divide it into two parts, 
one to contain the sections forbidding American 
ships to enter dangerous waters and to provide 
for a “title and carry” for all commodities pur- 
chased here by belligerents, and the other sec- 
tion to refer alone to the controversial arms 


embargo repeal. 
Opposition Noted 
To Tobey Motion 


Senate leaders see little chance for adoption 
of the Tobey motion. In the first place it is 
opposed by Senators supporting the resolution 
on the ground that the measure should be con- 
sidered as a whole and in their belief sup- 
port for repeal of the arms embargo will be 
greater if the repeal section is combined with 
other factors than if it were to be separated 
from them. In the second place, some of the 
Senators opposing repeal of the arms section do 
not desire a test of strength to come on a ques- 
tion such as that raised by the motion of the 
New Hampshire Senator, for they profess con- 
fidence they will gain votes as debate proceeds 
and admit they are in the minority at the 
moment. 

Twelve isolationist Senators, headed by Sena- 
tor Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, ranking minority 
member of the foreign relations committee, con- 
ferred Friday morning and announced they 
would support the resolution if the arms em- 
bargo repeal section were eliminated and if the 
90-day credit section were changed to a strictly 
cash provision. 


Neutrality Discussion 


Develops in House 


Apparently, the week’s developments mean 
that the rigid provisions aimed at restriction of 
operations of ships under the United States flag 
will remain in the resolution, with perhaps some 
minor modifications, despite the outcry against 
their severity which has been raised by Pacific 
Coast communities and some other sections in- 
terested in maritime questions. There are ap- 
proximately 300 American vessels whose regular 
routes would be affected by the provision. 

Meanwhile, debate over the neutrality issue 
spread to the other end of the Capitol, where 
several House members delivered speeches on 
the subject and a barrage of House speeches is 
scheduled for this week, judging from requests 
for time to address that body. 

The gentlemen’s agreement by which Congress 
is not to consider any subject other than neu- 
trality for the time being was preserved during 
the week. But many House members evidenced 
signs of restlessness. 

An effort by the majority 1eadership to extend 
for another week the agreement for the House 
to meet only Mondays and Thursdays, which 
was reached two weeks ago and spread on the 
record, was defeated Thursday by the single ob- 
jection of Representative Hoffman (Rep.) of 
Michigan. It is planned to renew this request 
for an unanimous consent agreement this week. 


Crowded Galleries 


Begin to Thin 


Senators paid close attention to the debate 
both Monday and Wednesday and many House 
members lined the walls of the Senate chamber 
to listen, but by Thursday interest began to 
dwindle and several times there was delay in 
developing a quorum. Also, public interest began 
to fall off, there were vacant seats in the gal- 
leries although lines of non-card-holders, hope- 
ful of a chance to get in, continued to form 
on the second floor. 

The opening week’s debate laid the foundation 
merely, There were remarkably few interrup- 
tions of the speakers as they delivered prepared 
addresses. It was evident to all who have wit- 
nessed mighty struggles in the Senate previously, 
that the running cross-fire, usually so charac- 
teristic of such debates, deliberately was being 
withheld until later. 

For this reason, there was little of the highly 
emotional in the first days of debate, and there 
was little to test tempers. 

‘Estimates of the time the neutrality debate 
will run continue to vary widely. But it is ex- 
pected each of the Senators will want to have 
something to say on the subject, even if it be 
brief, and this will require considerable time. 
Then amendments will be debated. The best 
guess now is that no vote, other than that on 
the Tobey amendment or some similar collateral 
issue, will be had this week at least. 

And if the neutrality debate continues into the 
week of Oct. 16 with no decisive vote in sight 
then, it apparently is going to be difficult to 
prevent the House from considering other legis- 
lation. 

Already, there has been demand in the House 
that that body be given ample time to debate 
whatever neutrality legislation is sent back to it 
by the Senate, as the Senate measure under con- 
Sideration is in the parliamentary form of a 
substitute for a resolution passed by the House 
in June. The House leadership has made no 
definite plan yet as to the time to be given there 
on a motion to send the resolution to confer- 
ence, or on the conference report when it has 
been presented. 
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SENATOR PITTMAN—YES 


SENATOR BORAH—NO 

Outstanding speakers on the floor of the Senate during last week’s neu- 
trality debate were Senators Key Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, William 
E. Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Tom Connally (Dem.), of Texas, and Arthur 
H. Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan. The two Democrats led the Ad- 


SENATOR CONNALLY—YES 
ministration fight to repeal the arms embargo, and the two Republicans 
led the opposition. As pictured above, they continue their arguments 

behind the lines after having spent long hours on the floor of the Senate 
before crowded galleries. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR VANDENBERG—NO 
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The Nation and: World Listen to Senate: 
A Historic Debate of Neutrality Program 


What may be one of the outstanding historic de- 
bates of Congress—the pros and cons of arms em- 
bargo repeal and of accompanying problems of 
neutrality—is in progress in the Senate. The debate, 


of world-wide interest, ran through the week. 
Excerpts from the debate follow: 
Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.) Ky., Majority Leader: The 


discussion of the pending joint resolution durirg its 
consideration by the Senate may go down in history as 
one of the historic discussions of the Senate of the 
United States, 

What is said and done here will not only affect the 
opinions and the attitude of Members of the Senate but 
it will have an effect upon the opinions of the people 
of the entire United States and of the entire world, for 
I think I am well within the truth when I say that the 
nations of the entire world will be watching the discus- 
sion and the final action of the Senate upon this im- 
portant matter. 

Mr. McNARY (Rep.) Oreg., Minority Leader: Re- 
publican Senators on this side of the Chamber will not 
unnecessarily prolong the debate. All they ask is op- 
portunity for full and free discussion of this important 
subject and I can assure cooperation along that line. 

Mr. PITTMAN (Dem.) Nev., Chairman, Foreign Re- 
lations Committee: The amendment reported by the 
Committee, in the nature of a substitute for the joint 
resolution passed by the House, is one amendment. It 
will be subject to amendment. 

In my opinion, no such grave situation has threatened 
the world in all history as that which now confronts it. 
There is not cause for fear now that we will be drawn 
into the brutal and widening conflict, yet we have no 
right to refuse to take into consideration that such a 
war may some day be brought to the gateway of our 
own country. 


Present Measure 


Held Unneutral 


I voted for the embargo. I thought it would help us. 
Today I believe it helps Germany while injuring Great 
Britain and France. Its effect is unneutral and un- 
friendly. 

We might say the embargo is a discrimination in favor 
of Germany because it prevents Great Britain, sur- 
rounded by water, from purchasing arms in our markets, 
whilst Germany, a land power, has access to arms, am- 
munition and implements of war that may be legally 
imported into Russia, Italy, Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
other countries. ... 

If there were no embargo law, Great Britain and 
France could get arms and ammunition, subject to de- 
struction by submarines, and Germany could get arms 
and ammunition through Russia, Rumania and Italy. 
That would certainly be fairer. 

This is the most important legislation ever proposed 
to Congress to keep us out of a European war. If our 
vessels cannot carry on commerce with belligerents and 
the belligerent powers know it, there will be little excuse, 
if any, for destruction of American vessels on the high 
seas with inevitable loss of lives of our seamen. 

Mr. OVERTON (Dem.) La.: I want to know 
whether two matters are inconsistent: (Can we have an 
absolute embargo on arms and can we have the cash- 
and-carry plan in reference to all other articles and 
commodities? 

Mr. PITTMAN: I do not know of anything in the 
Constitution to prevent embargoing the export of any- 
thing or regulating the export as is proposed in the cash 
and carry plan. 

Mr. WHITE (Rep.) Me.: The pending bill would 
prohibit an American ship from carrying anything to a 
belligerent, but it would not prohibit an American ship 
from carrying articles to a neutral for transshipment to 
a belligerent. 

Mr, PITTMAN: That is correct. 

Mr. BORAH (Rep.) Ida., former Chairman, Foreign 


+ 








Relations Committee: 
of the land. It is being enforced. No arms, munitions 
or implements of war are going to the warring nations. 
Has not the law worked in that respect? Was not that 
one of the prime objects? Another reason for enacting 
it was that it would prevent sale of arms to warring 
nations for gain, for profit. Is not that end achieved? 
Do we not know manufacturers of arms and muni- 
tions are active in desiring repeal of the law? Why? 
Because it is effective, preventing them from making a 
profit out of the sale of arms. The complaint of the 
munition manufacturers is that it has worked. They 
seek its repeal because it is working too well. ... 
There was no more enthusiastic, certainly no abler, 
advocate of embargoing arms and munitions than the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. My re- 
gret is that I cannot understand why he is not still so. 
Mr. PITTMAN: It is because I think the act is not 
operating neutrally in Europe today. 
Mr. BORAH: What business is it of ours whether 
or not it is operating neutrally? The mere fact that one 





Names in the neutrality spotlight. 
Here are their words—historic words. 
Conflicting views of legislators. 
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nation is getting the advantage of another nation, or the 
tide is running one way and not another way, has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the question of neutrality. 

Mr. PITTMAN: I contend, of course, the safety and 
peace of our own people is first. 

Mr. BORAH: And last. 

Mr. PITTMAN: Yes, but we cannot have it last if 
we arouse the enmity of the people of the world by dis- 
criminating, becoming unneutral, through any act we 
have. 

Mr. BORAH: Did the cry for repeal originate with, 
or does it spring from, the people of this country? Did 
the voice of labor initiate the agitation for repeal? Did 
the call for rejection come from the farm, the pulpit, or 
the pew, from the homes of America, from the families 
of America? Whence came the call? It came from the 
war hounds of Europe! 

If the purpose of the Embargo Act was to keep us 
out of war, what is the purpose of repealing it; to get 
us into war? Oh, no; I would not say the purpose but 
the inevitable effect of repealing it, in my judgment, 
would be to get us into war. 


Profits From War 
Cited in Debate 


Mr. LEE (Dem.) Okla.: Does the Senator contend 
that there are not certain profits made under present 
law as the result of the war? 

Mr. BORAH: I can admit the Senator’s contention, 
because I do not desire to take up the time to debate it 
at this time. 

Mr. LEE: The Senator will agree with a number of 
us, then, that additional legislation is necessary in any 
event to prevent war profits, and that the President in 
his last speech suggested that at the next session such 
legislation should be considered. 

Mr. BORAH: Well, if it is proposed first to put us 
into the war-profit business by permitting the sale of 
arms—if it is proposed to put us ifto that dirty trade, 
I do not propose to vote for a law which in lieu thereof 
takes away the liberty and the freedom and the rights 
of the United States. There is nothing but hell ahead 
of this thing if you ever repeal the present law, and 
Start in to pass laws which will try to remove the 
profits. 


The neutrality act is now the law + 


Mr. CONNALLY (Dem.) Tex.: We have under- 
taken to put in this joint resolution that which we be- 
lieve is in the hearts of American people; first, that they 
want no involvement in this European war; second, that 
they want no act of ours, by law or by legislation, to 
be unneutral or unfair to the nations now at war. 

The present embargo act in its operation is distinctly 
unneutral. The pending joint resolution is purely a do- 
mestic regulation of our own citizens, of our own ships, 
and of ourselves. We had a right to pass the embargo 
law, and we have the same right to repeal it. 

Mr. DOWNEY (Dem.) Calif.: Would the Senator 
be willing to vote for the repeal of the present embargo 
act if Germany rather than Great Britain and France 
were to be the beneficiary of that repeal? 

Mr. CONNALLY: We are not here to vote our per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. We have to represent the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

This joint resolution we offer as the best assurance 
and the best promise and the best guaranty to keep us 
out of that war. 

Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep.), Mich.: In the midst 
of foreign war and the alarms of other wars, we 
are asked to depart basically from the neutrality which 
the American Congress has twice told the world, since 
1935, would be our rule of conduct in such event, We are 
asked to depart from it in violation of our own officially 
asserted doctrine, during the World War, that the rules 
of a neutral cannot be prejudicially altered in the midst 
of a war. 

We are asked to depart from international law itself, 
as we ourselves have officially declared it to exist. Con- 
sciously or otherwise, but mostly consciously, we are 
asked to depart from it in behalf of one belligerent whom 
our personal sympathies largely favor, and against an- 
other belligerent whom our personal feelings largely con- 
demn, In my opinion, this is the road that may lead us 
to war, and I will not voluntarily take it. 


Holds Embargo Issue 
Only Part of Bill 


Many people have been led to believe that the retention 
of the arms embargo necessarily involves the abandon- 
ment of cash and carry on all other commodities and the 
abandonment of other new restrictions in the pending bill. 
That is not true. You who present the new proposal can, 
under your theory of things, add every one of these 
protections without disturbing the arms embargo at all. 

Mr. TOBEY (Rep.), New Hampshire: In addition 
to providing repeal of the arms embargo, the pending 
joint resolution sets up safeguards to keep American 
vesesls out of war zones and forbids American merchant 
vessels from carrying goods to any belligerents. These 
safeguards are not now in our existing neutrality law. 

By extensive debate by the Congress on the arms- 
embargo-repeal section of the bill we are holding up 
passage of those sections designed to keep our ships out 
of the danger zones. We must put first things first, and 
at the conclusion of my remarks I will make a motion 
to have those sections dealing with such safeguards made 
a separate bill, to be acted upon forthwith, with the 
understanding that the remainder of the pending joint 
resolution shall be taken up immediately upon passage 
of the safeguard provisions. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Am I to understand from the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire that the motion which he has 
made will go over until Monday? 

Mr. TOBEY: That is correct. 

Mr. NYE (Rep.) N. Dak.: There can be quick passage, 
through the Senate and through the House, of legisla- 
tion to provide a cash-and-carry provision to cover all 
commerce which is not covered by the existing embargo 
law. I have wanted that kind of law for a long time, and 
have proposed it and stood with others here in urging its 
I now stand ready to do anything 
possible to bring about the passage of that kind of legisla- 
tion, but not if the repeal of the arms embargo is the 
price to be paid for it. 


enactment into law. 
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UNDER THE DOME 





Laying the groundwork for the 
Federal “expense account”. Here is 
the technique of “appropriations”. 








HETHER the ng! 

branches out into legislation other ; an 
enactment of a new neutrality law or confines 
itself to that single subject, members of ‘he 
House appropriations committee are prepa: 
for the duty of initiating the supply bills which 
must be passed in a steady stream in the regu 
lar session next year. 

There is a hint that President Roosevelt may 
find it expedient to ask this committee for come 
work at the special session if he encounters yr 
ther legal difficulties in putting into effect plans 
already announced for modest expansion of the 
personnel of the army and navy. 

Existing law, it has been discovered. permits 
deficiencies for pay and similar items, but fs 
bids incurring deficiencies for housing of the 
armed forces. This may be overcome by the 
Executive until the regular session meets in Jan- 
uary, but the possibility exists further obstacles 
may be encountered which would necessitate a 
request for changes by the appropriations com- 
mittee, even if requests for additional appropria- 
tions are withheld until next year. 

Regardless of this, some members of the House 
appropriations committee always find it neces- 
sary to gather in Washington a month to six 
weeks prior to the start of a regular session of 
Congress, for painstaking hearings must be con- 
ducted on Budget Bureau requests for regular 
annual appropriations. 


Personal Inspections 


By Committee Members 


And between sessions of Congress, members of 
some of the subcommittees find it necessary to 
make inspection trips, to gain first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions for which they will be asked 
to approve appropriations. 

Under ordinary conditions, Budget estimates 
begin to go forward to the appropriations com- 
mittee late in November or the first week in 
December. As soon as the first is received, the 
subcommittee handling the bill covering the sub- 
ject is called to Washington and hearings begin, 
Usually, the independent offices supply bill is the 
first to be started. 

Under the Constitution, all revenue bills must 
originate in the House of Representatives. This 
has been interpreted as including not only tax 
bills but appropriation bills as well. Thus, the 
House appropriations committee bears the brunt 
of the hearings on supply measures and the 
Senate committee reviews them, usually briefly, 
and makes such changes as it considers proper. 

In effect, the House appropriations committee 
is a superorganization. It has, in this seventy- 
sixth Congress, 40 members, 25 Democrats and 15 
Republicans. The full committee meets only ‘0 
pass upon recommendations submitted by a sud- 
committee. The actual work of conducting 
hearings and compiling the various appropria- 
tion bills is handled by subcommittees, com- 
posed of from four to 12 members each, Usua':! 
each member of the full committee has mem- 
bership on two suocommittees. 


Legislators Know Details 
Of Various Agencies 


There are 10 regular appropriation bills, son 
covering several regular departments or age! 
cies, and for each there is a separate subcom- 
mittee. The chairmen of these subcommittec 
plus two additional members function as t 
subcommittee handling deficiency appropria' ( 
bills, so that the entire range of appropriat! 
requests which may be brought before the de! 
ciency subcommittee will find at least one mem 
ber familiar with the particular agency secs 
ing the funds to make up a deficiency or to 4 
to the regular appropriation. 

Total appropriations at the last regular ses 
sion exceeded any previous peace-time recore 
According to a compilation by Representativé 
Taylor (Dem.), of Colorado, chairman of tne 
appropriations committee, the annual approp 
ations for the session were $9,724.302,000, an 
crease of $1,078,634,000 over the aggregate 
the preceding session, in the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress. . 

Including permanent appropriations, 
are not reflected in the supply bills and wh 
cover such items as sinking fund, trust accoun's, 
etc., the total of the last session was $13 349.- 
020,000 compared with $12,118,036,000 the : 
before, according to Chairman Taylor's ana! 

Figures as to actual total appropriations u 
ally are in controversy because of differe 
methods of calculations, one including reapP*' 
priations and another excluding them, for | 
stance. 

For whatever is ahead of it, the House ‘ 
mittee again is ready to begin its strenu 
duties. 
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Record of Legislation 


to provide ,cash- 


EUTRALITY resolution, igen 
N carry plan in place of arms embargo act, om an 
J.Res. 306); pending in Senate, various Pror 


amendments pending. - 


Fixing last Thursday in November of — 
7556) 


public legal holiday in the District of Colu 
all places under Federal jurisdiction (H.R. 





Rep. Case, S. Dak.; referred to House Judiciary Con 
mittee. a ; 
To impose taxes on transactions in arms —, : 
tion and implements of war (H.R. 7557), by he 
Murdock, Ariz.; to House Ways and Means Con 
tee a . 
To create a joint Congressional committee . 8 
sult with the President on problems relating - he 
present European situation (H.J.Res. 387); by } 
Rees, Kans.; to Rules Committee. 
en 
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“”, he Yeas and Nays” 


Editor’s Note: Letters of comment 
and suggestion are invited. Those not 
intended for publication, and those to 
which writers desire to have only 
sneir initials attached if published, 

uld be so marked. Even if initials 
ly are to be printed, letters must 
e signed and addresses given 
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Neutrality and Jobs 
—Probably the greatest contribu- 
that we could make towards main- 





, of our unemployment problem. 
So long as this remains unsolved, or- 
tors for war materials will be eagerly 
sought as a means of lifting business 
t of the depression. 
Measurable progress towards the so- 
jution of the unemployment problem 
be made by the proper application 
ertain costs now borne by industry 
Today, industry carries no less than 
seven expense items which are depend- 
ent only upon pay rolls. In effect, these 
charges amount to nothing less than 
penalties which an employer must pay 
for the privilege of paying wages 
GEORGE C. HAUN 
Francisco, Calif. 
- a SS 


Awaiting a Just Peace 
It looks like we may be again 
under the necessity of deciding what 
our national course must be in regard 
to a great European war. 

It is likely that, when the war ends, 
there will be victorious and vanquished 
nations, and a victorious peace will again 
be instituted by the victors, who will in- 

that the victory of their armies 
be recognized. 

Wash. THOMAS SALMON. 

x* * * 


Defeating Hitler 

ir:—The only thing that will de- 
Hitler is money; and America has 
the money. It would be better to send 
our money over there than to send our 
boys over there, even if we did not get 
our money back. 

We do not have to get into the war 
unless our own safety is in danger. 
There is no danger of attack on Amer- 
ica by Britain and France, and as long 
as Britain and France are in control of 
western Europe there is no danger of 
attack by Germany. 

Our best chance of keeping out of the 
war is to give Britain and France all 
of the help that we can without getting 
into the war. GEORGE B. JOHNSON. 
Port Hope, Mich 

x* * * 


Minding Our Own Business 

Sir:—Your editorial on the war situa- 
tion is so good it should be put on the 
air, so people who love their United 
States can see the danger. These isola- 
tionists are trying to destroy our democ- 
racy 

It is hard to believe the isolationists 
are sincere in their argument when they 
advise minding our own business, when 
they know what aemad man is trying 
to do. 
Denver, Colo. 
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TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OF? 


* War Referendum 


Sir:—The paramount question in the 
mind of every adult citizen of this coun- 
try today is, how can we keep from be- 
coming entangled in the present Eur- 
opean war? 

The answer to that question is, let the 
Congress of the United States pass a law, 
or joint resolution, giving to the people 
of this country the right to decide by 
popular vote whether we shall or shall 
not enter this or any other foreign war. 

H. R. BONNY 
Bismarck, N. D. 
ec. ¢ 


International Law 
Sir:—I would suggest we abolish the 
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Labor: THE REACTIONS 
TO PRESIDENT'S PLEA 


voting unanimously 


| |N 
I tantamount to suspension of the 


Neutrality Act and rely on International 


Law. Congress could appoint a commis- 
sion of five to handle the European sit- 
uation 
would question the ability and integrity 
of such men as Carter Glass, Herbert 
Hoover, Morris Sheppard, W. E. Borah, 
and Gerald P. Nye. If they, unhampered 
by cliques and organization, are given 


| the opportunity, we will be fairly safe 


from abroad. 
from within; 
propaganda. 


Our greatest danger is 
we are too susceptible to 
F. U. HARDMAN 
Santa Cruz, Cal 
x** * 
“Logical” Neutrality 

Sir:—The present Neutrality Law was 
passed years ago, in times of peace, as 
a result of careful studies made over a 
period of several years previously by the 
Senate. Are we now to scrap it in times 
of stress and propaganda? Surely such 
an action is not more logical than the 
making of treaties “at the end of cruel 
wars when ... passions overcome reason,” 
as stated in your editorial. 

My sympathies... are wholeheartedly 
for the democracies. Yet they declared 
war with the full knowledge of our law, 
and knew what they were doing. To 
favor them now by legislation, however 


much we might desire it, would not be | 


remaining neutral. It would add propa- 
ganda to the persecution complex of the 
German people, add this country to those 
“encircling” enemies against whom the 
Nazis draw much of their support from 
the masses. 

O. FRANKLIN ZAHN, JR. 
San Diego, Cal 

x * * 

One War Solution 

Sir:—To keep our country out of wa), 
we must stay out of Europe entirely while 
they are double-crossing and killing each 
other over there, and only the 
strictest Neutrality Law will accomplish 
it. 

Never will a “cash-and-carry” 
keep our country out of war. 

The less goods you send from this or 
any other country to Europe, the sooner 
the war will be over. 

FRANK JUNGBAUER 
St. Paul, Minn. 


plan 


No well informed citizen | 








very | 


International Typographical Union, 
the 59th convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor answered 
President Roosevelt’s »lea for 
onciliation of labor’s warring fac- 
tions. 

The President’s plea, read to the 


what was* union struggle will be extended to 
| the Allied Printing Trades Council, 


an independent federation of AFL 


| printing trades unions which pro- 


Trec- | 


motes the sale of printing which 


bears its label. 
Nor was this the only answer the 


| convention had to President Roose- 


convention on Oct. 4, asked for an 





—Harris & Ewing 


THAT IS THE ANSWER 


Thomas S. Hinkel (left), attorney 

for the House committee investigat- 

ing the NLRB, and Edmund M. 

Toland, counsel, sift through replies 

from questionnaires sent to employes 
and labor unions, 





adjournment of “our small grudges, 
our differences” in the world emer- 
gency. It asked a continuation of 
efforts for a “negotiated peace” and 
expressed confidence in the capacity 
of leaders in both camps to “put 
aside pride and self-advantage in 
patriotic service for national unity 
in this time of trouble and distress.” 

The next day the convention voted 
not to admit delegates represent- 
ing the 79,000 members of the 
typographical union for failure 
to pay an assessment of one cent 
per member per month. This as- 
sessment was levied 
to build what was then described 
as a “war chest” to fight rival 
unions—i. e., the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

Twice the typographical 
voted to refuse to pay this assess- 
ment. It contends that the AFL 
has no authority to levy an assess- 
ment. 

The action means not only 
that delegates from this union can 
not be seated at the Cincinnati con- 
vention. It may mean also that locals 
of the typographical union must be 
suspended from AFL central labor 
assemblies in cities and counties 
throughout the country. Eventually 
also, it may mean that the inter- 





























Guaranteed)... 
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Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities 
RNIN, 6 ov ccseaseassssovceeven 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Real Estate Loans and Securities 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 

(Including Paris Office) 





55 WALL STREET ° 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers.............. 
oo | eer 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


$ 891,598,509.65 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF WEW YORK 


New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1939 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


2,657,039.00 


656,804,292.59 
53,624,719.75 
109,941,270.09 
78,099,589.89 
506,089,578.12 

8,515,378.07 | 
11,654,768.43 | 





3,735,000.00 
8,000,000.00 


velt’s plea for labor peace. Plans 





The White House pro- 
poses—a_ convention dis- 
poses. The labor “peace” 


outlook. 

















two years ago | 


union | 


for organizing the steel industry, 
now dominated by the CIO’s Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, were 
discussed as the chief task of the 


AFL in the year ahead. This cam- | 


paign was interpreted by Washing- 
ton observers as retaliation for the 


CIO’s entrance into the AFL-domi- 


nated construction industry. 


Thus, it appears, peace hopes in | 


labor are still dim. 
Adverse Decision 


On Public Contracts 


NDER fire this week is one of the 

least known of the four laws 
which give effect to the Govern- 
ment’s labor policy. This policy at- 
tempts to foster collective bargain- 
ing, higher minimum wages and 
shorter hours in all industry. Four 
legislattive pillars of this policy are 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Wage and Hour Law, the Public 
Contracts Act .and the Railway 
Labor Act. 

Of the four, the Public Contracts 
Act had until last week drawn the 
least fire. On Oct. 2 critics of this 
law scored a point when the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia handed down a long-awaited 
decision. The decision rules that the 





Secretary of Labor has not applied . 


Congress intended. It 
further restrains the Government 
from requiring that 62% cents an 
hour shall be paid on all steel pro- 
duced in 13 Northeastern states 
under Government contract. 

The Public Contracts Act was pass- 
ed in 1934 in an attempt by Adminis- 
tration leaders in Congress to exert 
indirectly an influence on minimum 
wage rates which the Supreme Court 
in the Schechter NRA and Carter 
Coal decisions had indicated could 
not be exerted by direct regulation. 
It provided machinery by which the 
Secretary of Labor fixes the mini- 
mum wages which may be paid by 
firms producing supplies for the 
Government, the largest customer of 
American business. 

Said Congress: 


the Act as 


No firm shall be 


awarded a Government contract | industries it covers all plants of the 


unless it promises to pay wages not 
less than the minimum wages pre- 
vailing within its “locality.” 

Said the Secretary of Labor: The 
term “‘locality” is indefinite, being 
indefinite the Secretary is required 
to use discretion. Locality means 
the area of the industry. In most 


industry anywhere in the coun 
In special cases (7 out of the 26 
dustries treated) it means geograph- 
ical areas. 

Rules the court: The term “lo- 
cality” does not connote such large 
geographical areas with widely 
diverse interests. The common usage 


ry. 


in- 


: SSS i 
of the word is to designate place, 
vicinity, neighborhood and come 
munity. 


The result, unless the Government 
is confident that the Wage and Hour 
Law is now sufficient regulation of 
wages, there will be a test of the 
administrative interpretation in the 
Supreme Court. 











What’ the Square Thing to Do? 


HEN railroads were the only 

major form of transportation, 
regulating interstate commerce meant 
regulating the railroads and nothing 
else. 


But today, when railroads are only 
part of a transportation industry, there 
is before Congress a carefully worked 
out legislative program designed to 
correct some of the existing inequali- 
ties in that industry. 


The general attitude of Congress has 
been constructive, So has the general 
attitude of railroad employes. One of 
the nation’s largest farm organizations 
has gone on record in favor of these 
laws. 


The opposition has come largely from 
groups with special interests, who con- 
tend that the changes proposed would 





be unfair to other forms of transpor- 
tation. 


Now let’s see about that: 


What is unfair about asking a whole 
industry to abide by the same rules? 


The railroads paid for the building of 
their own “superhighways” of steel— 
they pay out of their own pockets to 
maintain them—and they pay taxes on 
them, 


What other form of transportation 
does these three things? 


River barges and boats operate over 
channels provided for them with tax- 
payers’ money at a cost of from 
$100,000 to a quarter of a million dol- 
lars per mile — several times u hat it 
costs a railroad to build an average 
mile of line. 


And these channels are maintained at 
an annual cost to taxpayers which far 
exceeds the cost to railroads of main- 
taining an average mile of railroad. 
Barges and boats pay nothing for the 
use of these channels. 


Commercial carriers on the highways 
do pay something toward the cost of 
the roads they use—but they use the 
same roads as 25,000,000 passenger 
cars whose owners pay most of the 
cost of building and maintaining the 
highways. 

This is said not in criticism but as a 
fact which has a bearing on the com- 
petition the railroads are called on to 
meet. 


So we come back to the basic question: 
Is it fair to ask part of an industry to 
work under rules which do not apply 
to all parts alike? 


ASSOCIATION OF 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 











N thousands of American homes, “graham 
crackers” means NBC Graham Crackers in the 
familiar red package. 


Here is a consumer acceptance truly surprising 
in so large a field. The moral it points is clear: 


Quality—consistent and dependable, year after 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
MADE A GRAHAM CRACKER 
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ST PEIND, 6.9 scvsccsccesssveys ab ekewesets 606,258.30 year—has won outstanding leadership for 
GME AGMOB... wc ccccccecceccccesecccvecdecesscess ___ 919,638.22 | : —— ! 
Te le Re ee $2,375,473,243.39 National Biscuit Company Graham Crackers! 
| People like the natural graham flavor of NBC 
| . . 
LIABILITIES Grahams.The delicious, wholesome taste that 
DIE is siesissesiness pet fereieerr _... .$2,197,830,130.33 | | ks f lity j di Thev like th 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills....... $32,187,652.54 speaks for quality ingredients. ey like the 
: Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio..... 14,923,825.87 17,263 ,826.67 
= sturdy wrapped package that prevents break- 

Items in Transit with Branches....... Cela vaner ates. 8,805,356.20 y PP P 8 Pp 
Reserves for: age and brings the crackers to them tempt- 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income...... 4,090,899.67 : . 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. ....... 7,089,571.42 | ingly fresh. And experience has taught them 
‘ Dividens. jonenanaiehe ore 1,550,000.00 that every package of NBC Grahams they 

GURL. oc cc cec cc cccsccccvescceeseeees . R : r S 
Surplus Ea aata su dabands scaneusenteenns 47,000,000.00 buy will be equally satisfactory. 
Undivided Profits. .........s.seeeeeee .. 14,343,459.10 138,843,459.10 - Thi ne P 

Nas sadebonudssavessacuanseremttnersent $2,375,473,243.39 | is story of popularity through quality 
Pages City is the “reason why” behind National 
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$51,800,270.60 of United States Government Obligations and $34,142,907.54 of other . ompany . acess Ip in the ba ing in ustry. 
securities are deposited to secure $60,917,576.60 of Public and Trust Deposits and for It is repeated again and again throughout the long 


other purposes required by law. P . 
| list of NBC crackers and cookies. 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 
FOR INDUSTRY 





The “peace offensive”. Fire where 
there is smoke? Some clues to future 
trends of business activity. 





USINESS last week showed the conflicting 
influences of war boom and peace talk. Pro- 
ductive industry continued to expand operations, 
but there was an increasing note of caution and 
the markets turned irregular. 

The steel rate rose to 874 per cent, only about 
three points this time, though this was due 
mainly to the difficulty of getting productive 
facilities into operation any faster. The motor 
industry entered the new month at a rate of 
about 63,000 units a week, gaining at the rate of 
17 per cent weekly; it will attain real volume 
output in the second half of October. Railway 
equipment orders are reported running the high- 
est in five or six years. 

Retail trade is spotty, department store sales 
reported only some three per cent above last 
year when, at this time, activity was impaired 
by the Munich crisis and the New England hur- 
ricane. Prices of stocks and leading commodi- 
ties presented a ragged appearance. 


Forecasts by Economists 


On Industrial Production 


Wall Street issued warnings against “over- 
optimism and overspeculation,” and Washington 
observers speculated on the probable duration 
of the spurt. In,one of the steel-and-glass- 
walled offices on The Mall a little group of econ- 
omists happened to meet—two or three Govern- 
ment men and a representative or two of private 
consulting organizations—and engaged in a 
guessing contest on the FRB industrial produc- 
tion curve up to the middle of next year. 

The results were remarkable. Although the 
estimates for individual months varied widely, 
there was unanimous agreement on the shape of 
the curve. Every man placed the peak of the 
current rise in December, showed a slowdown in 
January lasting through the first quarter, and 
a new upturn in the second quarter. 

The “trick” in this seemingly uncanny pro- 
ceeding is the allowance for seasonal variation. 
The FRB index is “adjusted” for such variation. 
The seasonal from October to December is 
sharply downward in most industries. Barring 
peace, a sustained—actual—rate during the 
fourth quarter is assured. Result, a sharp rise 
on seasonal adjustment. But from December un- 
til March or April there is normally a strong sea- 
sonal rise. With industry so near capacity, the 
customary advance will be physically impossible 
in key industries, hence a decline in the “cor- 
rected” index until the seasonal again turns 
down in May and June. After that a new ad- 
vance is expected. 

Of course, if there should be an early peace, 
all agree that an immediate slump would be 
likely and the outlook would be obscured. 


“Economic Checkmates” ; 
Factors Considered 


Hitler, on his side, may be reluctant to fight 
a war against Great Britain in which others 
might be able to grab most of the spoils. With 
Russia apparently blocking him off from the 
Ukraine, the Black Sea and the road to the East, 
Hitler has no means of direct approach to the 
British Empire. All he could take from it 
(unless with Russia’s good grace) would be some 
comparatively unimportant colonies in Africa, 
while the Soviet—and Japan—would have an 
opportunity for unmolested advances all the way 
from the Red Sea to Hongkong and Singapore. 

On the other side, Great Britain and France, 
of course, have slight interest in destroying Ger- 
many if that is to open the way for Russia to 
dominate the whole continent. 

The echoes from “Stalin’s bombshell” are still 
audible from Wall Street to Fennsylvania Ave- 
nue—and all authorities are puzzled over the 
answer, with its import for American business. 
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The Voice 
of Busin ess 


WENDELL E. WHIPP, President, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
in a statement on business trends: 

Domestic orders are coming in from a wide 
variety of machine-tool-using industries, and 
apparently are reflecting, for the most part, 
the expectation of increased production for ful- 
filling une normal peace-time needs of the coun- 
try. While a share of the increased domestic 
business, such as that coming from the aircraft 
industries, shipbuilding and the Government, 
is founded upon considerations of national de- 
fense, the major portion has come from the con- 
Struction industries, the railroads, textile and 
food machinery, electrical appliances, automo- 
tive equipment, office equipment and many 
others which have no direct relations to the 
war situation. 

W. J. CAMERON, The Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Dearborn, Mich., in a radio address: 

The best protection the United States can have 
now is renewed attention to its unfinished tasks. 
Oh, fighting a war is so much easier than build- 
ing or restoring an economy, that its appeal is 
very subtle. The war in Europe is made by those 
who have failed in their economic tasks. It is 
always easier to make munitions than to create 
and supply markets. Our American task is work; 
not only have we not finished it, we have not as 
yet even earnestly begun it. 
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Heavy Profits in Heavy Industry? .. . 
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Inflation . . . Production Pre-view 


| Mecesgran « 


HOW THE NATIONS 
FINANCE WAR 





Indebtedness, taxation, destruc- 
tion of capital. What war is doing 
to nations’ finances. 
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H°” to stimulate the durable and capital goods industries has long 
been a problem in private and public quarters. 

in Europe to be taken into account, economists cite numerous factors 
to be considered before forecasts can be made on just how soon profits 
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Now with the war 


can be increased in heavy industries. Among these factors are included 
war orders, wage costs, price trends, consumer buying power and taxes. 
The relation of income earned by corporations to sums they spend for 
plant and equipment are closely watched. 





Wewsqran. WHY INVESTMENT FLOW LAGS: 
WAR ORDERS, LABOR, TAXES AS FACTORS 


GLANCE at the chart above shows why 

business has not been spending more for 
“durable production goods”. The fact seems to 
be that it has not had the money. 

Business expenditures on fixed assets—other 
than land—declined from 10 billion dollars in 
1929 to 2.4 billions in 1933, and recovered only 
to 7.6 billion at the 1937 peak. Last year there 
was a sharp slump to a total of about 5.5 billion 
(preliminary estimate), and this year probably 
will fall somewhere between 1937 and 1938. 

There has been much discussion of the prob- 
lem of “idle savings”. In spite of vast quanti- 
ties of loose money lying around, not enough 
is being spent on durable goods to restore pros- 
perity and employment. 

There have been official inquiries into the 
matter and economists, governmental and pri- 
vate, have suggested various means for stimu- 
lating the investment flow. 


The record of corpo- 
rate earnings shows that 
For Profits the economists are right 

’ at least in saying there 
Have Been Few jas been a lack of attrac- 
tive investment opportunities—that is, profit 
opportunities—but it is not so certain from the 
record that the idle money represents altogether 
real business savings. 

American corporation in the three years 1931- 
33 experienced an aggregate net loss totaling 
nearly 11.5 billion dollars, which about wiped 
out the surplus accumulations of 1925-29. In 
1937, net profits climbed to about 5 billion dol- 
lars—but this was not quite so good as in 1924 
and only about 60 per cent of the 1929 level. The 
way these figures line up with the outlays on 
capital goods is shown by the following table 
(figures in millions of dollars): 


Opportunities 


Corporate Capital expenditures 

net profits Plant Equipment Total 
1919-20 avg. 7145 3700 4200 7900 
1920 7621 3456 4613 8069 
1929 8740 4365 5680 10045 
1933 —2547 867 1504 2371 
1934 94 1129 2307 3436 
1935 1696 1258 3091 4349 
1936 4364 1650 4133 5783 
1937 5100 p 2294 5276 7570 
1938 1000e 1860p 3611p 5471 p 


e—Estimate 
It is estimated that in 1939 net earnings of 
all corporations will run 4 1-4 to 41-2 billions, 


p—Preliminary 


> 





and capital expenditures may amount to 61-2 
billions which would be about 70 per cent of 
the 1925 average. 

The war, if continued, would be a stimulator 
of the durable and capital goods industries. The 
question obviously is: how soon will it mate- 
rially stimulate business profits? For in every 
year except 1926 and 1933 capital outlays have 
risen or fallen with corporate earnings. 

The answer to the question of war-time earn- 





The outlook for durable goods in- 
dustry. Hurdles for corporations on 
the path to more profits. 





ings depends on a number of factors: war 
orders from abroad, wage costs, price trends, 
consumer buying power and taxes. Outlays for 
capital goods will be influenced also by the 
amount of existing excess capacity and the con- 
dition of present equipment. Continuance of 
neutrality will have an important bearing. 


The inclination of most 
observers, since the first 


May Not Center: ‘lush of excitement wore 
. off, is to play down the 


Te _ 
In United States war influence somewhat. 


Owing to the change in the position of the Allies 
since 1914 as regards buying power and avail- 
able sources of supply, their purchases are 
likely to be less concentrated in this country. 


Allies’ Buying 
? S 


The war may prove shorter than the last one; 
may even be ended soon, Effects of the expected 
airplane-submarine drive on Allied shipping are 
yet to be determined, as are also those of our 
(yet unformulated) neutrality legislation and 
the belligerents’ contraband regulations—which 
potentially affect 80 per cent of our ordinary 
exports to Europe. 

At any rate there is a disposition to anticipate 
sufficient delay in volume war orders to retard 
business and profits in the first half of 1940. 
But in any long war, with the United States as 
a neutral, business volumes and prices are bound 
to be substantially affected, with a resulting 
stimulus to capital goods construction. 

If this country should be drawn into war, the 
result probably would be to limit the expansion 
of industrial output; profits might be restricted 


| 
| 
| 





by the Government and taxes on business would 
be raised. Construction materials would he 
diverted to essential war needs. 

Continued rise in wages, accompanied by 
labor troubles, would stimulate installations of 
new labor-saving machinery, lending an import- 
ant stimulus to the machine trades and their 
supply industries. 

Much equipment is widely known to be obso- 
lescent, anyway, owing to the low rate of re- 
placements in recent years. If the 1920-30 rate 
of industrial equipment buying be taken as a 
standard, there is an accumulated deficiency 
since 1931 of close to 11 billion dollars, In plant 
construction the deficiency is still greater—16 
billion dollars, making a total of 27 billions, or 
five years’ output at the 1938 rate. The recent 
fillip has sent the steel industry close to pres- 
ent practical capacity, necessitating the re- 
habilitation of unused and inefficient equipment. 


Tax policies of the 
Government are to be 
taken into account. Taxes 
have materially reduced 
available business earn- 
ings in the last few years. For example, in 1929 
corporation earnings before direct taxes were 
10.9 billion dollars; taxes (including those on 
income) were 3.4 billion, leaving 7.5 billion 
available. In 1939 net before taxes is estimated 
around 7.5 billions, 70 per cent of 1929, while 
taxes paid will probably be several hundred mil- 
lion dollars higher than 10 years ago, leaving 
less than four billion dollars final net—about 50 
per cent of 1929, on an industrial output averag- 
ing only some 10 per cent lower. 

Not only producers’ goods but durable con- 
sumers’ goods are set for a notable advance, once 
an upward spiral gets started. If half of the 10 or 
12 million families now receiving $1,000 or less 
per year should have their incomes restored to 
normal amounts, the result would be a great and 
sudden increase in demand for all sorts of liv- 
ing equipment from home furnishings, electric 
equipment and radios to automobiles and hous- 
ing. 

There is a lot of potential “leverage” here. 
There are about 6,000,000 families whose living 
standards have been forcibly depreciated by col- 
lapse of income. They have long had to defer 
buying of all high-unit-cost goods and consti- 
tute a potential market of large proportions. 

L. M. Graves 


Tax Policies 
Are Affecting 


Business Trend 


HE problems of war finance are beginning to 
have their effect on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic—regardless of our own strictly-held neu- 
trality. In Germany “funny money” is already 
making its appearance, while Britain is turning 
to gigantic borrowing and confiscatory taxation 
In the United States repercussions of the war 
are complicating the business of financing both 
governmental and private industrial operations. 
The Third Reich has held consistently, at least 
until this year, to a “deflationary” policy in 
order to hold down the cost of its rearmament 
program. Wages and prices were fixed at low 
levels and inflation of currency, the memory of 
which still haunts the German public like a 
ghost, was resolutely proscribed under the re- 











gime of Dr. Schacht, the Reich’s wizard of 
finance. 

Shortly before the war broke out Dr. Schacht 
resigned to make way for Dr. Walther Funk. 
That was the sign to observers that the Germa n 
Government's borrowing power was exhausted 
and the Nazi high command refused to adopt 
Schacht’s recommendations for heavier taxation 


Notes Driving Silver Coinage 
Into Reichsbank’s Vaults 


Now, after a month of war, the Reich is being 
flooded with three or four kinds of “fiat money.” 
Rentenmarks are reappearing in the form of 
small one, two, and five mark Rentenbank notes 
—reminiscent of our “shin plasters” of Civil War 
times. These are driving the silver coinage out 
of circulation, into the vaults of the Reichsbank, 
where they are of course very welcome, as the 
German central bank has seen but little hard 
coin for many years. 

A special emergency currency has been put out 
for use in the Polish occupied territory, and a 
third type is issued by the “credit offices” of the 
army High Command—known as Reichskredit- 
kassenscheine. While these “Kreditkassenscheine” 
are “legal tender” only in occupied territories, 
the Treasury and branches of the Reichsbank 
will accept them for payments in Germany 
proper. 

The High Command also issues a sort of 
“money” through its procurement divisions, 
though these notes are not ordinary currency-« 
but are issued only in very large denominations 
for pay for army orders, and are redeemable in 
three months. 

Thus Germany seems headed for a maze of 
internal currencies as bewildering as that of her 
foreign exchange marks. 


Britain Faces Borrowings 


Despite Increased Taxes 


In Great Britain the normal income tax rate 
has been raised to 35 per cent—to go on up to 
37 per cent next April—with low exemptions, as 
one main factor in financing the war. Confisca- 
tory inheritance taxes are also being imposed. 
Notwithstanding this, Britain is expected to bor- 
row five out of the eight billion dollars budgeted 
for the year’s expenditures. These measures, com- 
ing on top of the country’s 35-billion-dollar 
national debt—mostly acquired in the last war— 
are merely but a less destructive way of financ- 
ing than Germany’s prospective inflation. 

Neutral investment markets like Amsterdam 
are concerned over the terrific indebtedness, tax- 
ation and destruction of capital, along with 
probable confiscation of extra profits, now fore- 
seen. 

In the United States, new security issues in 
September fell to only 70 million dollars agains? 
328 million in August, and the Treasury has 
twice postponed refunding operations owing to 
the unsettled wartime bond markets. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Government 


R. M. EVANS, Administrator, Agricul 
tural Adjustment Administration, in an ad- 
dress Oct. 2: 

Already our farm plant is feeling effects 
the war. Because British buyers ceased pul- 
chases, the flue-cured tobacco markets havé 
closed with less than half the present crop sold. 
On the other hand, wheat and cotton prices have 
increased. But parity prices have not been 
reached. There is plenty of room for increases 
in the price of farm products without injusticé 
to consumers. As long as that situation exis's 
the Triple-A will continue to fight for increased 
farm income. 


of 





AUBREY WILLIAMS, Administrator, \4- 
tional Youth Administration, in an address 
at Lonaconing, Md.: 

When the Federal Government makes an !! 
vestment in its youth or in the country’s natural 
resources, some people call it spending. True, 
it is spending but it is spending which should 
be chalked up on the credit rather than the debit 
side of the Government's ledger. Surely an edu- 
cated and well trained youth is more of an assé! 
to this country than an illiterate youth w/ 
has never worked or who has been employed on:y 





at the simplest forms of manual labor. 
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TEST example of the contrast in 
I the operations of a Government 
sace and a Government at war 
from the Treasury Depart- 

war current in Europe and 

asia. September, 1939, was a month 
" ich most major powers of the 
d anxiously concealed, so far as 





Back of the Treasury's | 
bookkeeping. An up-to-the- | 
minute accounting of | | 
funds. id 








Inlie 


r true financ ial “position. 
United States Treasury chose 

its report for September, 
more complete than any pre- 
\ report on assets and liabilities. 
This it did by including with its 
hly memorandum on the Gov- 
t's indebtedness an account- 
j the obligations incurred by 
the United States as banker, broker, 
ire! shipping magnate and 


huilder—that is, the obligations of 
Government corporations and credit 
agencie 
The obligations of such Govern- 
me agencies (e.g., Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Tennessee Val- 
lev Authority, United States Hous- 
ng Authority, Inland Waterways 
Corporation), according to the 
Treasury accounting made public on 
Oct. 3, aggregated 5.4 billion dollars 
inmatured principal and 105.5 
million dollars in matured principal 
and interest. 


Revised Statement 
Follows Criticism 
This revision in the form of the 


1onth-end statement is designed to 
criticism offered by some Con- 


mee 
gressional leaders that the Treas- 
ury accounting should be more 
nearly on a cash basis. 


The Government’s obligations to 
its subsidiary’ corporations and 
agencies is, of course, in addition to 
the regular indebtedness of the Fed- 
Government in the amount of 


eral 
40.9 billion dollars. 

The Treasury statement shows 
that this indebtedness compares 
with a total Federal debt f[ 1.3 bil- 
lion dollars on March 31, 1917, one 


week before the United States en- 
tered the first World War. It com- 
pares with a total indebtedness of 


[race (Veal? 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


(ecxsqvanae: A Look Inside the Treasury Ledger 





World 


—Wide 


ENTER: OLD DEBTS 
In his latest fiscal report, Secretary 
Morgenthau so revised Treasury 
bookkeeping as to include all Gov- 
ernment obligations. 





26.6 billion dollars on Aug. 31, 1919, 
when the war debt was at its peak. 
It compares with a total debt of 16.0 
billion dollars on Dec. 31, 1920, the 
lowest post-war debt; with a debt of 
38.4 billion dollars a year ago, and 
40.9 billion dollars a month ago. 
a oe 


ITH expenditures exceeding rev- 
enues by almost a billion dollars 
during the fiscal quarter just ended, 
a report of progress in the Govern- 
ment’s highest peacetime spend- 
ing program indicates the major 
changes which are taking place in 
the disbursement of public funds. 
Chief feature in this change is con- 
traction of funds for work relief and 
an expansion of expenditures for 
construction and defense purposes. 
The Treasury's analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the three- 
month period, July 1 to Sept. 30, 
shows revenue off four per cent and 
expenditures increased nine per cent 
over the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Despite the general increase in 
spending, however, a reduction of 
30 per cent is reported in expendi- 
tures for WPA below that for the 
same period of a year ago. Spend- 
ing for public roads likewise de- 
creased below the 1938 figure by 16 
per cent, and Government depart- 
ments reduced the cost of 
expenditures by 8 per cent. 

Substantial increases are reported 
in other special Government func- 
tions. The defense program cost 
$64,014,000 more than it did during 


—--+-¢ 


the July to September 
year, the War Department increas- 
ing its defense spending by 21 per 
cent, the Navy Department by 27 
per cent. 


Largest increase in Government 
spending is reported in the con- 
struction field, where the Public 


launched a 
144 per cent 


Works Administration 
new program costing 
more 
ing the same period last year. Like- 
wise the Public Building Administra- 
tion reports a 57 per cent increase 
in expenses over a year ago. The 
total increase in spending by these 
two agencies for the three-month 
period amounted to $80,014,000. 
Expenditures for farm relief, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 


than projects launched dur- | 


period last ¢ tration, were increased 46 per cent 


or $53,289,000. Post Office deficits 
are 19 per cent higher than they 


y ear ago, and the Govern- | / 
inate alt, . | depressant tax is the pay-roll tax. 


ment paid a total of 6 per cent more 
for interest on the public debt than 
it did during the first quarter of 
the past fiscal year. Interest pay- 
ments of debts amounted 0 $184,- 
671,000 during the past three months 
as compared with $175,775,000 paid 
for this purpose during the same 
period a year ago 

Of the expenditures, $134,000,000 
represents funds transferred to the 
Old-age reserve account set up un- 
der the Social Security Act. This 
is an increase of $25,000,000 over the 
amount transferred to this account 
last year. 


HOW SHOULD TAX 
SYSTEM BE REVISED? 


By JAMES E. GARSTANG 


[Continued From Page 7.] 
low the critical point, while the ag- 
gregate tax of 40 per cent is un- 
doubtedly above it. 


When we get above the critical 


+ 


point for any particular individual, | 


any increase in the tax rate tends to 
defeat itself by causing evasion, 


legal as well as illegal, and also un- | 


economic actions, such as increased 
expenditures of a deductible variety 
and purposeful refusal of opportu- 
nity. It seems that whenever the 
Government will have to bear 40 per 
cent out of $1 of an expenditure, 
there is a perverseness in human 
nature that makes the taxpayer 
rather enjoy increasing expenditures 
of this nature. 

A well known example of this oc- 


; curred in the similar situation dur- 


routine | 


ing the imposition of the war excess 
profits taxes, where corporations 
made huge expenditures for adver- 
tising and also granted large bonuses 
to their employes, motivated prin- 
cipally by the fact that the greater 
portion of the expenditure was to 
be borne by the Government in the 
shape of a reduction in the com- 
bined income and excess profits tax. 
While this example concerns corpo- 
rations, the same principle is believed 
to be applicable in the case of high 
individual surtaxes. 


It is recognized that even if the 


personal income tax is stepped up | 


rather rapidly to this theoreticai 
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Statement of Condition, September 30, 1939 


i 100,270.000.00 
’ ’ 
100,270,000.00 
34,058 239.52 


BILLs ., 


United States Government and other securities carried at $106,136,063.40 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 





$1,316,611,273.45 
4,104,809.19 














808 803,815.57 
145,155,667.3 
6,016,200.00 
139,856,399.67 
601,289,697.70 
33,529,051.51 
$368,506.25 
10,437 ,587.73 
13,286,318.66 
9 551,850.34 
$3,097 “O11, ,177. 46 
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| 
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$ 234,598,239.52 
"15,945,320.94 
2,061 ,467.14 
2,817,976,513.90 
16,039 ,954.07 
5,962,400.72 
4,427,281.17 
$3,097,011,177.46 
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breaking point and then held at 
this point for the larger incomes, the 
productivity of the personal income 
tax may not be so very greatly in- 
creased. There remains, then, as 
the next favorable source of taxes 
the estate tax. It seems that, as the 
Federal Government should adopt 
the practice which the State govern- 
ments generally adopt, namely, to 
recognize the nature of the devolu- 
tion, that is to say, whether it goes 
to persons closely related 
decedent or otherwise. 


to the | 
| absorb most of 


Even here there should be a limit | 


to the amount which will be so fa- 


vorably treated, and we might rec- | 
| ommend one-half million dollars as 


being a fair and liberal amount. The 
provision would be that one-half 


million dollars going to a spouse or | 


13 





children would be quite favorably 


treated, and all of the excess, even 
if it goes to a spouse or children, as 
well as all amounts going to more 
distant relatives or strangers, would 
be drastically taxed so long as the 
necessity continues. 

As before stated, these recommen- 
dations are made purely with a view 
to the greatest efficiency in produc- 
tion of revenue, the thought being 
that high estate taxes do not have 
the same deterring effect upon the 
activities of business men that high 
income taxes seem to have, 


Question No. 2.—Probably the most 


The most irritant tax is probably the 
capital stock tax and the excess prof- 
its tax, which is related to it. How- 
ever, under the recent amendments 
which allow an increase in the dec- 
laration of capital value annually, 
the tax has simply become illogical 
and erratic, and still continues to 
be mildly irritative. 

Question No. 3.—The one tax most 
depressing from a business stand- 
point at present, in my opinion, is 
the high corporation income tax, 
because most new enterprises must 
necessarily be corporations, and the 
prospect of a high corporate income 
tax seems to be in practice a very 
powerful deterrent, 


J. W. Dargavel 


Chicago; Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Association Retail Druggists, 


answers: 


THOROUGHGOING overhauling 
of the Federal budget would, in 
my opinion, make it possible to at- 


tain a balance without greatly in- 
creased revenues. This could be 
done, I believe, without reducing 


funds now actually spent for relief. 
The probability that revival of busi- 
ness activity due to war demand will 
the employable 
should make the relief birden much 
lighter than it is. 

Increased revenues are obtainable 
from income taxes on salaries of 
public employes and on interest in- 
come from Government, State and 
municipal bonds; 


from a tax on ex- | 





cess seit of eorpesatinns during 
the war emergency, and especially 
on profits earned by corporations 
manufacturing arms and munitions 
when and if the embargo is lifted; 
from a special tax on interstate chain 
store corporations. 





this source of revenue and a further 
levy would hurt business whether it 
were a manufacturers’ or retailers’ 
tax. 

Individual incomes, estates and 
payrolls are probably bearing all the 
burden they should carry, especially 

















Sales taxes should be avoided, for in states which reach the same 
the states have already preempted sources of revenue. 
7 — — 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1939 





Due from Banks and Bankers . 


Deposits . a 
Outstanding Checks . ofe 6 


Acceptances. . . . 2 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment . 


Foreign Bille . 
Dividend Payable October 2, 1939. 


Interest, Taxes, ete. . . . . 


Capital . a oe 
Surplus Fund ee oe 
Undivided Profia . . . . 


Total Capital Fun 


Total Liabilities. . . 


Securities carried at $15,.941,342.79 in th 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


U. S. Government Obligations a a ae ae 649,432,769.76 
Public Securities . . 2s ee « 62,531,320.38 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . i Se 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and aaa a ee ee 26,119,533.19 
Loans and Bills Purchased . ss oe © 6 Oe 447,131,489.08 
Credits ranted on Acceptance on. ° eeee 13,149,968.11 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit a a 1,004,368.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branc hee. ‘=. a 2 2,474,983.50 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . . 11,641,065.83 
Real Estate Bonds and Morigages . ae = 4,022,421.95 


Bank Buildings . . . «© «ee eee eee 
Other Real Estate . . . . 2 e eee eee 


Total Resources. . 2. 6 2 6 


LIABILITIES 
+ $2,013,675,203.66 





Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 


e. 2,700,000.00 

oe & 2 16,261,064.23 

- $.90,000,000.00 2965,798,717.79 
170,000,000.00 
13,072,759.09 

ds...» -__273,072,759.09 

- . $2,338,871,476.88 


fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federai Deposit Insurance Corperation 


+ 8 1,100,350,665.22 








2,325,658,585.02 
11,841,066.69 =; 
1,371,825.17 


. $2,338,871,476.88 








14,000,555.79 


$2,027,675,759.45 
$19,561,195.12 


6,411,227.01 
13,149,968.11 


6,011,926.00 











¢ above Statement are pledged to qualify fer 
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Organized 1803 r 
September 30, 1939 
RESOURCE Ss 
Cash and due from Banks ...... .«. . $248,832,414.71 
U. S. Government Securities . . .. . . . 165,883,134.38 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . . 13,624,879.75 
Other Securities ..... i ee ee 50,674,524.91 
Loans and Iiecotnts . . .« 21 sé 6 se sw 73,880,754.82 
ee ee ee ee 3,025,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable .- eee ees 2,283,143.44 
Customers Liability Account of Acceptances . 1,845,777.29 
. 
$560,049,629.30 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Geeck «1 tw tt + « « « «  $14,000,000.00 
Surplus and Net Profits. . . Pace as 27,795,303.67 
Reserve for Contingencies . . chy ee eS ah 4,518,746.19 
Dividend (Payable October 2, 1939) .... 875,000.00 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest i go xe tes. be 580,626.97 
Unearned Discount .... oe a 208,507.88 
. ee ee ee ee ee ee 3,413,187.58 
a ee er ae o « © « «  §08,658,257.01 
$560,049,629.30 
‘ees — 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 


421 Chestnat Street 32nd Street & Lancaster Avenue 1416 Chestnut Street 
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In proportion as the structure of a govern- “1 wholly di —" 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- (3B Wil [Y ai ye 4 ip 0 w at you sey but will 
en oe ae engeaa efend to the death your right to say _ 
RGE WASHINGTON RE 
GEORGE WAS Vol. VII, No. 41 October 9, 1939 | 
‘ —_— 
Vo 
A 
MERICA'S WAR GUILT 
Herr Hitler Seeks to Justify Methods of Force Because of Failure of the | 
. o Ad 
United States and League of Nations to Assure Peace in Europe | — 
. . . . . 
And Our Refusal to Assist in Revising Versailles Pact | | 
| t 
L 
By DAvID LAWRENCE | 
| al 
° | 
ERR HITLER says the use of armed force is the A bring American economic aid to the front but with the e Wilson delivered just before the League of Nations cove- — 
only means of attaining justice for national as- unwillingness of the United States Government to join nant was born in Paris. He said that unless there were Dir 
pirations. the League and with the prejudices built up against collective security, the world would return again to a sys- " 
The German Chancellor’s speech to the American lending to Europe, indeed with the constant re- tem of balances of power. What we have witnessed these way ‘ 
Reichstag last week becomes an important document in iteration of demands for payment of a war debt that had last few months is the balance of power doctrine applied Brees 
the record of failure of modern nations to build a peaceful long since been liquidated by practical circumstances and to the nth degree. The “encirclement” policies of Britain oa , 
order. It is important because of the obviously studied events, the situation in Europe drifted from 1920 to 1933 and France, the Russian-German treaty and the deterr 
attempt to argue that when reason and justice and collab- into the hands of Hitler who today, misguided though he non-aggression pacts in the Balkans were simply abortive Las 
oration fail, there must be recourse to arms. be in his method, is endeavoring in his crude way to state attempts to develop a military equilibrium. State: 
World opinion accuses Hitler of a reversal of precisely the objectives of a reconstructed European order. unlike 
this procedure, insisting that he does not permit reason to WARS SPRING the — anything dis- sep 
prevail and will not sit at the conference table except with NO NEED FOR There ee ee need for FROM “BALANCE pg ihe Senate betanee, there Seite 
threats and demands for surrender upon his own terms. U.S. ALLIANCE an alliance, military or political, is a threat of war. It is not Hit- this 
But the German Chancellor’s case is the opposite. He . 2. as between the United States and OF POWER” ler alone who becomes the dis- by At 
endeavors to outline what happened after the last war and WITH EUROPE any European country or be- : turber of peace but the syatem Res 
to indicate the responsibility for the sequence of events P tween America and Europe - s which he has employed. Itis mn different from that which the V 
which have led to present-day combat. He insists that whole. There is no such need ait Collaboration does Memavet ane the Kaiser practiced and aes diferent from — 
the Versailles Treaty was an unjust settlement, that all not mean entanglement in the sense in which isolationists that which British statesmen have practiced since the _ 
hope of revising it or securing justice vanished when the use the term. Collaboration does mean a willingness 7 earsy days of Ruropean watery. ‘She oGeetting of one an 
United States refused to join the League of Nations and share our eartataadeiny with the world on a reciprocal basis. force agninat enciner, the alliance of one set of powers will ' 
that thereafter the treaty of Versailles, which included It means a sensible investment of our surplus gold and against another set, all this is but a reliance on temporary suppl} 
the covenant of the League, became nothing more than capital and of our surplus plant capacity in helping the groupings and ephemeral treaties of mutual assistance. ping 3 
an instrument for the perpetuation of the injustices of the world to its feet, and thereby ourselves, for we have spent Until the League of Nations was established at Geneva, volver 
pact itself. $14,000,000,000 and doubled our public debt trying to fol- no constructive attempt at world collaboration—it had Big 
cal low the paths of economic nationalism. often been suggested before—had ever reached fruition. se 
PEACE PLAN Herr Hitler is right on that We did have an era of private lending to Europe in the At a moment when the League needed the strength of the oo ‘ 
BLOCKED BY point. The Versailles Treaty post-war period but it was uncontrolled and hence went most powerful and the richest nation in the world, a catia 
was not a permanent settlement. wide of the mark. We stopped exporting capital to Eu- group of United States Senators in 1919 frustrated the restrai 
THE SENATE It was designed for constant re- rope in 1928 and 1929 and the whole bottom fell out of the whole plan. 
vision. The President of the European economic system. It was too weak a structure And what thereupon did France do? Stimulated b | bite 
ae P y 3 P y 
United States asked for ratification by the Senate only be- to be sustained without our help. We should have kept the the military men, Premier Poincare struck out for a sys- | winds 
cause he felt that revision of injustices was possible capital flow going for at least another decade and had we tem of alliances. He gave arms to Czechoslovakia. He “> 
through the machinery of the League of Nations. The possessed some form of supervision like the present Se- made inroads into the Balkans. There never was a chance sancinn 
Senate declined to ratify because an isolationist” group curities and Exchange Act, loans to foreign countries for revision of the Versailles Treaty as long as national- | add le: 
said we would be “dragged into war” if we joined the would have been better handled and perhaps today there ism was rampant. Basic. 
League. ; would not be a Hitler sitting athwart the economic ruins The German republic was at first not admitted to nation: 
Today as we look back we see how short-sighted was of the World War, capitalizing the discontent of his peo- the family of nations. Russia was kept out for a long Lab 
the viewpoint of the isolationist group. Instead of per- ple and urging them to greater and greater hardships and while. And as for economic help, the Allies kept an eye rt 
. . ° ° r ; . 4, ictio: 
mitting the first constructive attempt in centuries to bring sacrifices in an attempt to secure territory by seizure and on a weakened Germany and refused even as late as 1931 | Lamaaie 
about world collaboration for peace, the action of the resources by military conquest. to permit a customs union between Germany and Austria, ing Le 
United States Senators broke down the plan. Those . logical though this was as a means of resuscitating Poli 
Americans who have been friendly to the League have in- AMERICA America profited by the World Central Europe. jected 
sisted since 1919 that support of the United States in War of 1914 to 1918. The loss of | other | 
maintaining the League was absolutely essential to peace. PROFITED BY about 50,000 men compared with COLLECTIVE We can read Herr Hitler’s long u 
But not until Herr Hitler’s speech of last week has there WORLD AR Europe’s 10,000,000 did not im- speech with irritation. We can | aaa 
been such explicit confirmation of that viewpoint. Ww pair America’s productive PACT ESSENTIAL remind ourselves that he prom- Stil! 
The German Chancellor talks significantly about the strength or manpower. Gold flowed our way and has kept TO PEACE ised not to ask for a single inch Bone 
German post-war experience. He is trying, of course, to coming ever since even as Europe has been gradually im- of territory in Europe and then Offic 
justify his arbitrary acts and excesses but he strives, at poverished. seized Czechoslovakia and later Poland. We can say that receive 
the same time, to make an argument which will appeal to The whole scheme of world affairs has been affected by his pledged word is worthless. We can insist that no | held. 
the German people on whose confidence he must depend American policy beginning in 1919. When, for instance, peace shall come till Hitlerism is exterminated. Meutra 
for continuance of the war or for the making of a just we declined to collaborate with other nations at Geneva, But—and here the logic of history plagues us—where . hee : 
peace. we withdrew to an abstract position in world affairs. We shall we be when Hitlerism has been extinguished? Shall ate ae 
; signed the Kellogg Treaty to outlaw war but refused un- we in America stand aside, holding selfishly to our re- med 
ECONOMIC , — Hitler dwelt again, as der President Hoover’s administration to agree to eco- sources and refusing to aid in any way, even as another is that 
PROBLEMS e did in one of his speeches nomic sanctions to enforce world opinion against aggres- set of conditions is introduced and another Hitler is given sumpti 
ast year, on the efforts of Ger- sor states. a campaign issue before the bewildered German people? ance ¢ 
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